











’ SARSAP. 

In Quart Bottles, 

| and permanent cure of all diseases 
m an impure state of the blood, 

r habit of the system. 

this medicine is now widely known, and 
¢ field of its usefulness is extended: It 
ighly recommended by physicians, and 
1¢ most powerful and searchi " 
»t, that bas ever been employed in med- 
8 operation extends to the remotest 
em, and consists in remoying diseaged 
sorbing and secreting orghns. In man, 
ffects, unassisted, tho cure of any viru- 
requires the aid of a stimu'ant, altera- 
}medicine. In diseases of the skin and 
ion of these three classes of medicinal 
y desirable. All these properties are 
preparation ; and instead ot operatin 
n the system, as they must necessarily 
*parately, they operate simultaneously, 
irmony When administered in this form. 
ty strengthens the digestion, and im- 
ite. Its alterative tendency carries off 
ns of morbid matter; and its antiseptic 
lizes the virus, by which the disease is 


CHITIS, OR MINISTER’S SORE THROAT. 


Farr Haven, Mass., Aug. 22, 1850. 
s:—l regard it but justice to yourselves, 
o all similarly afflicted, to say that your 
scured me of the Chronic Laryn ithe, 
lifficult for me to describe the alarming 

throat and vocal orgaug, previous to the 
valuable remedy. uring nearly three 
ed to desist from the public duties of my 
| having made use of # great variety of 
jos, borides submitting to mere than thirty 
ful caustic applications, | had abandoned 
of, when, as a dernier resort, | was led to 
ir Sarsaparilla. 
vas of so long standing, and bad so obsti- 
the beet medical skill, that | am conscious 
be said, my “ faith hath saved me,” for 1 
I trast i feel in some appropriate y= 
e favorable result above named. 1 have 
to attend to the dutics of the pastorate 
2 year, and having proved from actual 
thoroughness of the cure, I could not feel 
ger withholding this st..tement. 
med to keep a bottle of your Sarsaparilla 
henever exposed to colds or extra labor, 
preventive. 
sratefully yours, 8. C. Brown, 
Pastor of Centre st. M. &. Church 
i sold, wholesale and retail, by 
>. SANDS, Drugygists and Chemists, 
lion slreet, cay. William-st., New York. 
y Druggists gonerally throughout the U. 
nadas. 
bottle ; six bottles for $5. 149-13t 


Church Bells! 

FACTORY, AND STEAMBOAT 
onstantly on hand, and Pea/s or Chimes 
any number) cast to order. Improved 
8, With moveable arms, aro attached 
s0 that they may be adjusted to ring 
yperly, and Springs also which prevent 
ua resting On the Hell, thereby prolong- 
. Hangings complete we Yoke, 
Vheel), furnished if desired. The horns 
sell is suspended, admit of the Yoke being 
new povition, aud thus bringing the blow 
in a new place ; which is desirable after 
ge, as it diminishes the probability of 
ug, oceasicaed by~ epeated blows of the 
ace 
uoe of thirly years in the businces has 
crtbers an oe of ascertaining the 
tells, the vaiious combinations of metals, 
c of heat requisite for securing the great- 
treagth, and most melodious tones, and 
hem to secure for their Bells the highest 
| N. Y. State Agricultural Society and 
titute, at their Anuual Fairs, fer several 
‘he ‘I'rinity Chimes of New York, were 
bis Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
La., Gawego and Kochester, N. Y., and 
W., and also the lire Alarm Bells of New 
est ever cast in this country. 
ruments, Levela, Surveyors’ Compaases, 
passes for taking horizontal and vertical 
t the needle. 

ANDKEW MENEELY & SON. 
Albany county, N. Y., 1sol. 138-ly 






neis’ Pilositous Compound 

1 by those who use it, the moat effeetual 
ative in use. It is also a beautiful toilet 
ng dandruff, softening and beautifying the 
removing pimples, &c., and is worthy ot 
toilet-table of every lady and gentleman 
compound i; prepared to restore gray hafr 
color without dyeing. Both are purely 
d to satisfy the increduloue, the proprietor 
(, 312 Broadway, New York) cures bald- 
ct, at prices varying from to $20 to $75, 
ray hair at $10 per head. vor sale as 
single bottle, at 25 cents, with a liberal 
slers. In Boston, sold by A. 5. Jorpan, 
yu-strect; in Philadelphia, by Fostur & 
:k street ; in ‘iroy, by K. Ww. Sroppaxp, 
treet. 153-ly 


OR ALEXANDER C. BARRY’S 


herous or Medicated Compound, 
wn the gauntlet to all riv; may be 
bold proceeding. But Prof. Barry does 
») put his ‘l'ricophorous, for the two grand 
ficacy and cheapness, against any prepara- 
ing, renewing, preserving and strengthen- 
which has ever been advertised or offered 
sisnotall. He challenges the associated 
ce of the medical world to produce, at 
rocation which will reduce external irrita- 
nary cutaneous diseases and relieve the pain 
ion of bruises, cuts, sprains, &c., more rap- 
same Tricopherous, sold retail, with an ae- 
Justrated pamphlet of 16 octavo es, for 
tle. In that a high medical test! 
found, which will sustain this challengy 
to the article itself, and to a comparisom 
with those of other compositions of a sim} 
mfirmatory evidence. [very mail convey: 
arious sections of the Union, the marked 
ose who have experienced ita benefits, and 
Il parts of the Union have found it to their 
ace it upon their shelves. Sold in large 
| 26 cents, at the Principal Office, No. 137 
ew York. For sale by the principal mer- 
lruggists throughout the United States 
exico, West Indies, Great Britain 
146-16 








Patent Mirror Mantels, 

riber would call the attention of buildera 
s interested, to a new and beautiful stylo 
S, excelling marble in lustre and finish, 
» is so moderate as to make it an object to 


Furnaces put up in churehes and other 
gs, dwellings, &e., inthe most approved 


on’s system of ventilation, introduced In 
h warming, ensuring at all times a whele- 


ttention paid to the ventilation of water 
rson’s plan, as used by some of the finest 
lippers on the ocean. 


GE WALKEK,#4 Leonard- 
+ Noor Browkray: 


i Journal of Science and Arts. 
Profs. B. Siruman, B. Suntan, Ps 
s D. Dana, aided in the departments of 
nemistry, by Dr. WoLcotr Ghses. 
~ ow in its thirty-third year, is devoted 
3 Of sciénce i ree ase cs aie 
she results of original researches at hOwte; 
ste of foreign papers, and full announce 
liscoveries. 
New Haven, Conn. Kany | two pate, 
152 pages each makin, wo YO) 
p58 ps . in advance. Ene second series 
Propstet 1846. 
Pro tors, 

SILLIMAN & DANA 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Well-Spring for 1852. 
volume of the bee will commenee 
1352. The terms will be the same as here- 
hstanding improvements inthe general 4 
tho sheet are to be made. © paper 
we aweek. Terma, single copy 35 cents ; 
o one address, $1; ten to one addrees, $3 5 
pwards to one address, 25 cents a copy. 
there will be no variation, payable in all 
nee; and when the time for which it hae 
expires, tho paper will be discontinued. 
ackages are sent from the Missionary ot 
ty’s Kooms, ckages of the Well-®pring 
in them with little or no expense. T 
reasonable, many can obtain it by mail much 
, express; the size of the paper being 
vhich postage is charged. ‘The postage ix 
under 50 miles, 5conts per year; from 60 to 
; from 300 to 1,000, 15 cents, from 1,000 to 








a. 
ibers are requested to !ct us hear from tham 
ecomber as possible. “ 
C. DEAN, Treas. Mass. 3. S. Society, 
13 Cernhill, boston. 


J. F, BROWNE & CO., 

KERS AND iMPORTERS OF 
d, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
BLE ACTION HARPS, 


Waxerooms 286 Broapway, 
vays on hands a large and elegant 
, ae ee rey ys ae 
it e Harp, of the > an 
os. s b = ok prices and daportptions can 
y mail, single postage. 

Y mall, Single Posse BROWNE 
London and Now York, established 8@40= 


(HRICAN MUTUAL 
jife Insuranee Company, 
Or New Haven, Conn. 
CAPITAL i gor DOLLARS, 
i » D e8 Stooks. 
at ied ah fen charg by XT 2 Mute 
ble in C s 
+ best suite the anes of the ap 


Pror. B. Sixuiman, Presitent, 
Benszamin Noyes, Secretary. 

e, 40 Wall stroct, New York. 

1ITMORE, Actua’ 

N Braxenan, MD, Medical Becaminer. 

co at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 











New Mourning Store, 

o. 561 BroanvwayYy. 
RTHOLOMEW & WEED. 
,ETE assortment of Goons 
Mourning, constantly on band. Also, every 
one ‘lows, Pretec, Mantis, Bon- 
co ie to order at very short no 
connection with any establishment in the 


ase remember the number— N 2 
OADWAY, NEARLY OPPOSITE TRLO'S. 
“HARTHOLEMEW & WBEDs 


Matrimonial. 

[NG AND VISITING CARDS, 
[LY engraved in the first etylo of the art 
ted with the utmost neatness on hig’ 

sh Poreclain Cards. Cake Boxes, Enve- 
ke. Cards seg from engraved plates at 
Business Cards, cither Les agg or 
s. Advertising cnreere as to order. 

orders promptly atten . 
x J ome! VALENTINE’S 
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THE INDEPENDENT. | 








© oprick 24 BREKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 
| $ 


& AND NASSAU. 


” 
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the paper by carriers or post-riders at their door 
free of charge. 
Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth eopy gratis. 
Payment in all cases will be required in advance. 
La?” ApvertisemeNnts.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. . 
The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary agency of G. W. Liaut, No. 3 Cornhill. 
-———e 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
and Joserpu P. THompson. The immediate Editorial 
supervisioh is committed to Mr. Thompson, 

The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- 
tions by the Rev. R. 8. Srorrs, Jun; who will con- 
tinue to contribute to the literary and other depart- 
ments of the paper, over his own signature, (8.) 

The Assistant Editor is Rey. Josuva Leayrrr. 

Rev. Georce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev} 

* Henry Warp Beecuer, (3) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 
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_.- REV. DR. R, @. VERMILYE’S SERMON 


BEFORE THE N. ¥. GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The excellent sermon below was preached by 
appointment, before the General Association of 
Congregational Ministers in this State, at its last 
meeting, and the body voted to request a copy, 
and that it be published in The Independent. 
Without binding ourselves to all its positions, we 
are happy to place it before our readers, and 
commend itas worthy of a careful perusal. 





THE CHURCH AND THE TRUTH. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN THE PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH, BROOKLYN, BEFORE THR GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, AT THEIR MEET- 
ING IN SEPTEMBER, 1851. 

1Tim. 3: 15.—“ The house of God,—which is the church 
of the living God,—the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

In announcing this passage as the subject of 
discourse on this occasion, we may be permitted 


$2 pir anugm. to those. Whe onder’ tie 
ee! it by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive 


WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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SS 
the thought of one Church of Christ, marked by 
one character, pursuing one object, testifying to 
one Redeemer, and building up one kingdom, is 
lost. It will not be yery surprising, under such 
circumstances, if antagonism and dissentions 
form too prominent a feature in the outward his- 
tory of the Church. In such cases, it is almost 
unmeaning, if not heretical, to speak of the one 
Chureh; and such an expression as this, the 
Church of the living God, finds no response in 
the soul—awakens no cordial and large-hearted 
emotion. Yet, blessed be God, there is a truth, 
grand and important, contained in this senti- 
ment: We believe in the Hory Catnoxic 
Cuurcn ; a Church, not merely an abstraction, 
or a sentiment, but a reality ; a body marked by 
some common features, which distinctly separate 
it from the world; within whose limits are em- 
braced the people of God; to which are given 
precious privileges, and from which vast good is 
to result to men, and high honor to the Savior. 
For just so surely as the Redeemer is to “see of 
the travail of his soul, and be satisfied,” ,just so 
certainly shall all the elect of God, from every 
nation under heayen, be gathered into one fold, 
made partakers of one character, and heirs of 
one inheritance. Just so surely as “the king- 
dom which the God of heaven sets.up, shall never 
be destroyed,” but “shall break in pieces and 
consume other kingdoms,” so certainly shall the 
“Church of the living God,” stand out as visibly 
distinguished from its enemies, as it is victorious 
over them. We have no reason nor wish to dis- 
card the fact, nor even the sentiment of one uni- 
versal Church. We rejoice in it. It is this 
Church for which the Redeemer died; for the 
sake of which the world stands, and the mighty 
developments of a mysterious Providence occur ; 
which is the ruling, guiding principle and object, 
in all the ‘history of the human race; which 
gives worth, dignity, sublimity, to that history in 
which, more than in any other object, or all 
others combined, God shall be glorified, while the 
Savior is honored. It may be worth our while 
to find out, if possible, the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of an object so transcendently glori- 
ous and ennobling as this. What shall be far- 
ther said, as to the “ Church of the living God.” 
in carrying out the sentiment of our text, will 
be embraced under the points of its unity, its 
outward development and its order. “The house 
of God, which is the Church of the living God.” 
It is a common remark, that there is scarcely 





to suppose your acquaintance with its general}®"y great error holding dominion over men, 
connection and bearing: with the various inter- which has not a relation to some grand truth, 
pretations and perversions to which it has been of which it 1s the perversion and abuse. To its 
subjected ; the false views of church authority, | Connection with some such acknowledged senti- 
and the exclusive claims of which it has been} ™€nt it owes its power; it is truth, partial, 
used, as one main prop. We propose, therefore, distorted, or perverted. Thus, there is a founda- 
no diseussion of these, either in the way of as-| tion in the religious convictions of most men, for 
sault or defense ; but assuming the simple and | the doctrine ofa Mediator between God and man : 
natural meaning of the passage, design to make | but instead of expending itself upon the one per- 
it the foundation of a series of remarks, to| fect and sufficient Mediatorship of Christ,—this 
which it seems to point. y feeling leads to the acceptance of the notion of 
‘The Apostle is here giving directions to Timo- priestly interposition, and runs vagrant in ac- 
thy, in regard to the discharge of his duties, as|C¥™ulating a multitude of intercessors. Thus, 
special superintendent, in the regulation of the | likewise, the grand truth of justification by faith 
church at Ephesus: directions, however, which | #lone, without works,—by a carnal mind, may 
might control his conduct in all his responsibili- be perverted into lawless Antinomianism : or, 
ties as an evangelist, and which have come down, | 822, that of the necessity of good works to Ag 
as the common inheritance of the Church, in ref-| dence faith, may be corrupted into meritorious 
erence to many things connected with its minis- justification through their enrete To what 
try and its order. Young and inexperienced, wretched perversions has the doctrine of Christ 
probably, as yet, in the position of authority to dwelling in believers, by his Spirit,-—been sub- 
which he was ealled,—at any rate, accustomed jected, when it has given rise to the dogma of 
to look up, while guiding others, to the paternal the necessarily sinless perfection of all who be- 
care and guidance of the Apostle,—what motive | lieve in him! In these and many like ees, 
more natural to be suggested, or more likely to} error gains its strength by the perversion or 
lie with weight upon the mind of Timothy, than counterfeiting of truth, sometimes by its relative 
that of our text—the high dignity and vast im-] @xaggeration. So likewise it has been with the 
rtance of the Church of God, and of the] doctrine of the unity of the church. Misunder- 
Committed to its ministry! That thou | stood, abused, perverted, it has been the occasion 

mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself of some of the most melancholy exhibitions of 
© in the house of God, which is the church of the liv-| human perverseness under the garb of religion, 
ing God, the pillar and ground of the truth.|of the most vain attempts to enforce outward 
That part which we have chosen as our text,|®@d unessential conformity, and of bitter and 
gives us the reasons for the right discharge of mutual denunciations and recriminations. I need 
the duty of the ministry committed to Timothy ]"0t stop to point you to particular portions of 
in the church; and they are the nature of the the history of the church, which illustrate this 
church ;—it is the house of God, the church of the truth. Yet, after all, there lies at the basis of 
living God: and the relations it bears to divine | all this error and its sad fruits, a glorious and 
truth ;—it is the pillar and ground of the truth. precious truth. It is the warm outgoing of some 
These furnish our topics of discussion, which may | of the best feelings of the Christian heart, that 
be expressed in the proposition that Tur Cuurcn | the church of Christ should be characterized by 
or Gop 18 THE’ DEPOSITORY AND ORGAN oF THE] UMty, as one of its grand features. The true 
TRUTH, Christian desires, longs to know and recognize 
1. What is the Church of Christ? Is there a| the brotherhood of the saints. Indeed, is. not 
Church of Christ? A question, more frequently, love to the people of God, wearing the image 
perhaps we may say, more easily asked than an-| of Christ, universally admitted to be one of the 
swered ; a question, certainly of no little impor- surest marks and evidences of a really regenerate 
tance; and with regard to which the mind of] heart; and what is this earnest looking for the 
the religious world is apt, at times, to be stirred unity of the church, but the expansion of this 
and agitated to itsdepths. There is a feeling in| fundamental idea? It is a truth, though sadly 
the minds of many good people, the offspring abused, that the church of Christ is one. It is 
sometimes of a romantic or sentimental reli-|@n idea which is perfectly rational and scriptu- 
gionism, sometimes the product of a narrow and | ral, and is nob to be discarded as chimerical and 
contracted religious education, which prompts | useless, any more than it is to be perverted into 
them to look for an answer to the question, only | 4n engine of intimidation and forced conformity. 
in some distinctly marked and defined visibility] Let us glance, for a moment, at some of the 
They must fix some [outward eriterion of its|intimations which scripture gives us on this topic. 
character ; be able to see and measure its extent; | And first, we meet with that solemn prayer of 
to stand without and contemplate its finished | our Lord, utterred under circumstances the most 
proportions ; to go within, and settle down in | affecting, in which he distinctly proposes this as 
the comfortable assurance, that they are safely | @ subject of intercessionary request: ‘‘ That they 
housed, in the ark which shall carry its inmates, | all may be one ; as thgu, Father, art in me, and 
by its own movements, over the waves of doubt |! in thee, that they alsp may be one in us ;"—and 
and distrust, to security and salvation. To one | his tion, “ There shall be one 
who has gotten himself imbued with such a feel- | fold 
ing, the Church of Christ must indeed appear in | cases, ‘ r : 
a pitiable plight. If blinded by stern prejudice | less than Yye plain declaration of the essential 
and bigotry, he gives relentless sweep to such aj and n unity of the church; yes! even 
principle, where is the Church, but among the | its visible unity. the Apostle speaks of 
most horrible and revolting corruptions of all the whole family in h and earth, named 
truth and purity, and what plainer, than that} by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; when he 
outside of it, are the strongest indications of] speaks of that body, which is the fullness of him 
tighteousness, peace and virtue? If, with some | that filleth all in all,—or, of the body of Christ, 
misgivings, the principle is lowered a little,—and | or of the many members, but one body ; or, of 
yet the idea of this one visible, defined hody is} that building, all fitly framed together, which 
clung to, then, how painful is it to an ingenuous | groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: in 
mind, either to be compelled to cast without the | these and the like expressions, what can be de- 
Church ; not perhaps into positive, hopeless per-| signed, but to exhibit clearly the wnity of the 
dition ; but into a sort of debatable ground— } Church of Gods and that, not merely as an inci- 
multitudes who not only profess to be the fol-| dental fact, but as a most important, fundamen- 
lowers of Christ, but are evidently imbued with | tal truth. There is surely a foundation here for 
his spirit, and who are the very salt of the] the sublime conception of one vast host ; insep- 
earth—or else to feel as if the whole subject were | arably joined to Christ, as the one head, and ani- 
entangled in hopeless confusion, and the Church | mated by one spirit and life. How often too, is 
of the Redeemer were verily split into disjoint- | the church itself spoken of, in such a way as to 
ed, disorganized masses, whose only common }enforce the idea of a necessary unity. It is 
principle was the attraction of repulsion. In| the Church of the living God, as in our text: 
such eases, an expression like that of our text, | Christ is “ Head over all to the Church :” “ the 
the Church of the living God, must either be the | manifold wisdom of God,” is to be ‘‘ made known 







id one 
ich it is 


watchword of bigotry and absurd exclusiveness, 
or else must awaken emotions truly painful. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency in 
many, induced, perhaps, by some such views as 
we have intimated, to go to the other extreme ; 
and to abandon almost entirely the idea of the 
one indivisible Church of Christ. It is treated 
as an impossibility ; a mere abstraction, incapa- 
ble of being realized, and which evades every 
attempt to grasp it. The term almost drops out 
of the Christian vocabulary, or is used with great 
indefiniteness of meaning. It awakens no emo- 
tions; appeals to‘no sensibilities of the renewed 
heart; suggests no duties; is allied to no sense 
of peculiar privileges ; is connected with nocom- 
prehensive view of the glory of the Redeemer, 
in a peculiar people, called by his name, and the 
trophies of his victorious grace. Instead of em- 
bracing an enlarged field of vision, the term is 
attenuated, until it practically means little more 
than may be comprehended within the bounds of 
a sect, or the limits of some particular organiza- 
tion of Christians. The Church is virtually my 
Church ; other ‘people are Christians and sre 
saved ; perhaps they have their own churches ; 
but all the power and strength, the elevating, 
expansive influence, which might be derived from 


by the Church.” “Christ loved the Church, and 
gave himself for it.” ‘‘ Feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Let such passages be recalled to mind ; and they 
certainly point us to a unity in the Church of 
Christ, which was understood by the sacred 
writers, on which they laid no small stress; 
which is intermingled in their inspired language 
with some of the noblest and most precious con- 
ceptions ef the glory of God, and the person and 
work of the Redeemer, and which perhaps we 
may be in danger of overlooking, to the narrow- 
ing of our views, and the detriment of an en- 
larged Christian liberality and love. 

But when we ask what is the nature of this 
unity, what js ite mark, what is its basis, it is 
at once manifest that there is a variety of opinion. 
Here isthe point of divergence, and it is plain, 
that there are two grand classes of religionists, 
who look at the subject from an entirely different 
point of view, and arrive at widely different re- 
sults, Is the Church of Christ primarily an opt- 
ward organization, through which, and through 
which alone, as their channel, efficiently flow the 
blessings of salvation? Is this its essential idea ? 
or is it originally and in its essence, spiritual 





who are really spiritual partakers of the bless- 
ings of salyation ¢ . Is its distinguishing feature, 
and by consequence, the basis of its unity, out- 
ward or inward, organic or spiritual? The an- 
swer to these questions may be found perhaps in 
others which lie still farther back. In providing 
redemption for men, did God determine to dis- 
pense its vital blessings through the efficient in- 
tervention of- an earthly agency, called the 
Church, or does he dispense them by a direct 
contact, so to speak, with each individual soul, 
and seal them. bya direct, immediate union with 
Christ, the Head, through the Holy Spirit ? 
You will readily perceive how the answers to 
these two questions mold all our views of the 
Church, and especially how they bear upon its 
unity. We cannot, of course, discuss them at 
present ; but here, if we mistake not, is the key 
to false or correet views of this whole question. 
If the former be the case, then indeed the Church 
is external, formal, and by necessity, essentially 
visible ; and while such a view will draw after 
it, all the consequences of priestly authority, sal- 
vation by ordinances and the like, it will also 
necessarily lead us to find the unity of the 
Church in some outward token of its possession 
of these indispensable gifts. If the latter be the 
case,—while it will leave the grand question of 
the salvation of the soul to lie between God and 
itself alone; and while it will not dispense, as 


make the Church peculiarly and essentially 
spiritual, and point us for the principle of its 
unity, to the character enstamped upon its mem- 
bers. Ifthe former be the case, then the unity 
of the Church is a matter of sight; tangible, to 
be discovered and appreciated by the senses. If 
the latter, then this doctrine rises to the sphere 
of faith. The oneness of Christ's body is pri- 
marily a glorious reality indeed, but to be appre- 
hended by faith; a sublime conception, of which 
the pariial and mutilated unity of the visible 
Church, valuable as it is, is only a faint type. 
We are all, probably, agreed which of these is 
true. Which of them is sanctioned by the pas- 
sages of Scripture to which we have already 
adverted, it is plain to see. The one Church of 
Christ is spiritual in its nature. Its unity is pri- 
marily a spiritual unity. It eonsists of those, all 
those, and those alone, who are spiritually united 
to Christ. The “body” of Christ, “the fullness 
of him that filleth all in all,’—what can this 
mean but the whole number of those who are 
truly partakers of the blessings of Christ, the 
elect of God; “ The lively stones who have come 
to the living stone,” and are “ built up a spiritual 
house for an habitation of God through the Spi- 
rit.” There are no dead members in this body. 
It is no visible organization to which, primarily, 
the term belongs. And its unity is found in no 
such organization ; in no visible connection with 
some one head upon earth, or some outward 
chain of supposed influences; but in the vital 
principle which constitutes every one a Christian. 
lt would be strange, indeed, if the very essential 
point which makes each a partaker of the bless- 
ings of salvation, were not likewise the very es- 
sential point of the oneness of the Church. Let 
us briefly trace the application of this principle. 
It will be conceded that the radical element of 
true religion in the soul is found in what the 
Scriptures call regeneration—being born again. 
There is a depth of meaning in this expression of 
which perhaps we are not sufficiently censcious, 
a profoundness and intensity of meaning never 
dreamed of in the shallow philosophy of mechani- 
cal and man-made conversions. And there is 
another class of thoughts and expressions in the 
Scriptures, indicative of the’new life and charac- 
ter which the Christian gains; a stratum lying 
still lower, if possible, in the experience of the 
soul. I allude to the doctrine contained in the 
idea of the union of believers with Christ, or 
of their participation of the Holy Spirit, and his 
dwelling in them. We have no theory to offer 
on this subject. But this doctrine of the unition 
of the saints to Christ, and of their derivation of 
life from the Holy Spirit, is one which has always 
found a home in the Church, however abused b’ 
mysticism ; and which is certainly held forth in 
many passages of the word of God. Listen :— 
“Christ, in you the hope of glory. Christ is our 
life. 1 live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
Ye are temples of the Holy Ghost. In whom ye 
also are builded together for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit. The Spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you.” Is there not something more here 
than a simple faith in Christ ? something more 
than the simple possession of a spirit and character, 
like that of the Redeemer ? something far deep- 
er than the mere exhibition of truth to the soul, 
and the setting it in by the persuasive power of 
the Spirit? We have a full conviction, pro- 
foundly sensitive and reverential, we trust, and 
not simply dogmatic, of the believer's union to 
Christ, and the indwelling of the Spirit, which is 
his spiritual life; a life gained no more through 
the mere energy of human instrumentality, or the 
force of human volition alone, than it is imparted 
through outward rites and ceremonies. Here is 
the life of each Christian. Here is the root of 
his Christian character, which must go down in- 
to the soil of the heart, as deeply as the showy 
foliage of a Christian profession, or the real 
fruits of a Christian life, extend upward and 
abroad in the face of the world. And here lies 
the essence of the unity of the Church. Its mem- 
bers are partakers of one spirit, of one life; they 
are regenerated ones ; they are united to a com- 
mon Savior ; joined as members of the body to 
one Head; and must they not constitute one 
body? Or even if this view be not pressed, and 
the general affirmation made, that Christians are 
partakers of the same character, the same spirit- 
ual life, though far less weighty than the former, 
yet still how clear and inspiring a view does this 
give us of the unity of the Church! For if the 
question be ‘asked, wherein consists the oneness 
of the Church of Christ—what makes it the 
Church of the living God? we reply, itis because 
its members all live by one life, which they de- 
rive from a common source. They are branches 
of the one vine, partaking of its fatness and vital- 
ity. Or to change the figure, the unity of the 
Church does not arise from the fact that it has an 
orderly and symmetrical outward organization, 
like some vast temple of magnificent design and 
exact proportions; nor from the uniformity of 
its modes and ceremonies, as if a multitude 
gathered within the walls of such a structure 
should all be made to speak one language and 
one sentiment; nor alone from the fact that its 
creed, which may be likened to the foundation 
stones of the edifice, is one and the same ; nor is 
the essential characteristic of this unity found 
merely in the commingling of mutual kindness 
and affection among its members, molding them 
into one like the firm soil on which the building 
stands. You must golower. It is not forms, nor 
organizations, ner profession, nor trath, nor love 
alone ; but it is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
Here is the granite on which the whole structure 
rests; on which, as on a common platform, every 
particular believer stands, in his own individuali- 
zation. It is the community of these which con- 
stitutes the one universal Church of Christ. 
“ And are built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly 
framed together groweth into an holy temple in 
the Lord.” Hew wonderfully does this view of 
the unity of the Church, as based upon and char- 
acterized by, a common spiritual life, simplify the 
whole question as to its nature, and our relations 
to it! How intimate is the bond of union whieh 
it discloses! How delightful the fellowship into 
which it introduces us! Am I a Christian ? 


;| Then I am within the compass of the Church of 
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and the blessed of all ages. 
a principle of union which spurns the condition 
of time and place, of forms and ceremonies. I 
join hands across the chasm of ages with the 
glorious company of the Apostles, and march 
with the noble army of the martyrs. I breathe 
the same atmosphere, live the same life; I make 
one in the throng redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, partakers ef the life of Christ. “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ *” 
What can annul the life which God has implant- 
ed, or forbid its expansion into the life of eter- 

nity? “We are come unto the geeral assem- 

bly and church of the first-born, whose names 

are written in heaven, and to Jesus, the Medie 

tor of the New Covenant, and to the blood of 

sprinkling.” This company of the saints is o1e, 

distinct, and shall remain such forever ; for toall 

eternity, unto the principalities and powers slall 

be made manifest by the redeemed church, the 

manifold wisdom of God. 

It will not be supposed that this life-unity of 
the Church is opposed to—rather it inchdes 
those other features of similarity among the 
people of God, which are commonly cited. Tlere 
is unquestionably a oneness of faith, of love of 
all the benign and blissful graces of the Spitit, 
which characterize believers; but they me 
rather the fruits of the principle of which we 
have spoken. Happily we have an inspired ex 
ition of this subject in that beautiful passage] 
where the Apostle spreads out so many features 
of unity a8” marking” the Christian” character. 
He exhorts the Ephesians to “ endeavor to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
and he enforces the duty by these persuasive 
doctrines. There is one body and one spirit: 
this is what we have been speaking of. Ye are 
called in one hope of your calling: the same 
glorious prize of eternal life is set before all. 
There is one Lord: Jesus is our King and Mas- 
ter, subjection to whom is the indispensable 
token of the army of the redeemed. There is 
one faith : the essential points of the Christian’s 
faith must be the same, for it always consists in 
embracing the same great doctrines, with the 
same affection of heart. Whether the faith | 
here be the object of faith, or its exercise, yet 
reduced to its simplest elements, it must be the 
same. There is one baptism—the baptism into 
one Spirit and into one profession ; and there is 
one God and Father of all, who gave the Church 
to the Redeemer, and to whom we are brought 
back in filial relations, through him. Here is 
the unfolding and development of this unity of 
life in its fruits. What strong ties of union 
are these! The character, the faith, its Author 
and finisher, the object of hope, the temper and 
spirit, the filial relation, are not these enough to 
mark as one, to distinguish entirely, those who 
are the subjects of them ? 

The principle of life which we have thus en- 
deavored to exhibit, as marking the unity of the 
Church, is all-sufficient and rational, and might 
be realized and illustrated, did time permit. 
What, for example, we might ask, constitutes 
the real unity of any particular church? You 
may say its outward forms, or its government, or 
its visible head, or its ministry, or its eréed. 
But, after all, you are not satisfied with these. 
It is not because a body of Christians meet in a 
particular place, or have adopted a particular 
form of faith, or are governed by a particular 
constitution, that they should be said to be one ; 
for with all this there may be bitter envyings 
and strifes, or the coolness of utter indifference 
towards one another. It is not even because 
they have an ordinary measure of fraternal love 
and cordiality. You look for something deeper 
than these ; for these are only formal, and exter- 
nal at last, and liable to great imperfections; 
and it is only this one element, lying deeper than 
all, the common life of Christ in each member, 
that is, the fact that they are Christians, which 
fills up the idea of unity. Or the principle may 
be illustrated by a reference to the unity of the 
human race. There is a mark of oneness in the 
common life we derive from one source, which 
no difference of clime nor separatiog,of nations 
can annul,—a unity undestroyed by the deepest 
degradation on the one hand, or the highest ele- 
vation of refinement and intelligence on the 
other. It is a unity of life; but if you adopt a 
theory embraced by some—that the inhabitants 
of this earth are sprung, not from one but from 
many originals—if you take away this partici- 
pation of a common life, you destroy at once 
their unity ; and not the closest community of 
interests, nor the most intimate relations of con- 
cord and agreement can restore it or occupy its 
place. You take away the tie of brotherhood, 
and they are no longer one. So is it with the 
Church : its real unity is the life of each mem- 
ber, derived from the life of Christ. Perhaps it 
may be compared to a family, separated from the 
surrounding community, who have among them- 
selves a special tie of relationship, which can 
never be severed, though, alas, dissentions and 
unworthy differences may often break out among 
them. 

And this leads us to speak of another point in 
reference to the nature of the Church—its out- 
ward development or organization. What has 
been said must refer to the spiritual Church of 
Christ—the mystical body of the Redeemer, com- 
posed of true saints; invisible, because the pos- 
session of vital godliness cannot be known infal- 
libly to mortal man, though still real, rational, 
and revealed to faith. Yet the apostle, as the 
context shows, must have had reference to the 
external church : “ That thou mayst know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of 
God, which is the Church of the living God.” 
It isa church, then, which is outward and visible, 
to which he here points: yes, and even organized 
and to be regulated ; and it might perhaps be suf- 
ficient to say, in answer to the inquiry, What is 
this church, as is commonly said, it is the whole 
number of those who are professedly attached 
to the religion of the Redeemer, in their several 
organizations; or, taking the principle to which 





in Christ as characterizing the true Christian— 
it is simply those who are supposed to be par- 
takers of this Spirit the world over, or who in 
any way profess their faith in Christ. It is the 
outward exhibition, in a social united form, of 
that vital principle which constitutes the life of 
each Christian, the life of the Chureh, and the 
basis of its unity. Yet it would not be right to 
overlook the important facts, that this outward 
society exists, not simply by a law of natural 
necessity ; on the principle that those of the 
same mind, of the same faith, feelings, prefer- 
ences, hopes, especially in a matter so infinitely 
important as religion, will naturally and by a 
social law, congregate together and form a com- 
munity. The Church exists by a charter from 
Heaven : she has a divine right to be—anay, it is 
her duty to exist, as an avowed, professel com- 
munity before the world. The Church is no 
voluntary society, the fruit of social preferences, 
or the engine of expediency, to par- 
ticular results, The Church visible is Christ's 
kingdom on earth, which he came to establish in 
the world, though it be not.of the world, to 
which he has given an important mission, before 
which he has laid solemn duties, and on which 
Christ has 


this outward Church, provided for specially in its 
Charter, and necessarily connected with its devel- 










we have adverted,—the principle of a divine life }ghemselges the authors of it. Grant that the 


| There may be at times a too rigid devotion to 
am-/ some antiquated and inflexible scheme of cul- 









s of the visible 
‘ : incorporated into the 
body, and are entitled to its initiatory seal, bap- 
tism, whieh is a special enactment in the king- 
dom of heayen, And again, as profession of 
faith and of regeneration is the only test of ad- 
| mission to its ordinances and privileges, it will 
happen that many will make the profession, who 
are not possessed of the reality; and, on the 
other hand, some may never unite in an outward 
profession from peculiar circumstanees, who have 
the genuine spirit of the kingdom of God. Our 
Lord intimated the former of these thoughts, 
when he likened the kingdom of heaven to the 
field, in which grew both tares and wheat, or to 
the net which gathered of every kind, both good 
and bad. With these qualifications, then, that 
the Church holds in its bosom, and gives its 
blessing to the infant children of its professed 
members, and that it is not perfectly sure, as if 
it were composed only of saints,—let it be said, 
in the language of the Saybrook Platform, that 
the whole multitude of visible believers, and their 
infant seed, (commonly called the Catholic visi- 
ble Church.) belong to Christ's spiritual king- 
dom in this world. These things are plain, and 
will be conceded. This is Christ’s visible 
Church; the Church of the living God on 
earth ; not an abstraction, a reality; organized, 
at least, so far as to be partakers in one common 
profession; a body, thus distinguished from the 
world, and holding forth the word of life. Too 
hape tc awaken distinct and special affection 
and veneration in our minds, partaking neces- 
ly of a degree of indefiniteness, which forbids 
a stong individual concern, the fact of its exist- 
enceshould yet be regarded as a matter of in- 
teret. And those warm attachments, and that 
glowing love, which would perhaps evaporate in 
too general a view, may well be concentrated 
upor some peculiar branch of the Church uni- 
verssl, and cluster around its assoeiations, its 
ordinances, its ministry, its prosperity, and honor ; 
just as there is no inconsistence between true 
patnotism and the love of the universal brother- 
hooi of mankind; or, as our patriotism is in- 
tensified and concentrated around the scenes of 
our childhood and our home. | am not sure but 
I have done injustice to the comprehensive spirit 
of enlarged Christian love. Is there not some- 
times as warm.a glow of Christian affection, as 
tender and deep a feeling of interest in Christ's 
kingdom, when we read the experience of some 
saint of another communion, or another land, or 
hear the triumphs of the Gospel away from our 
own circle, as there is, when such scenes are 
closer at home? Is not this the electric testi- 
mony to the universality of Christian life and 
Christian love ¢ 
But is this Church one? Can unity be predi- 
cated in any way, of this visible Church? Or is 
that idea, so dear to many hearts, and justly, 
when rightly interpreted, to be confined to the 
invisible and strictly spiritual kingdom of Christ ? 
We might answer on the principle we have al- 
ready presented, it is one; one, in the grand es- 
sential feature of separation from the world, by 
professed adherence to Christ. But it must be 
conceded, that the visible Church is visibly very 
much divided; and here would be the place to 
enter into an exhibition of the multiplied separa- 
tions, secessions, corruptions, to which the Church 
has become the victim ; of the evils and the ter- 
rers of schism; of the miseries which such dis- 
sentions have brought upon the houge of God, and 
the unhappy attitude it presents to the world; 
of the weakening of the strength and energy of 
the Church, by such divisions, and by the fre- 
quent turning of those arms within, in an intes- 
tine conflict, which should have been employed 
against, her common enemy. The unhappy in- 
fluence of sects. and sub-sects upon the Church, 
is a fruitful theme of declamation; much of it, 
if not all,—just, correct, and solemnly import- 
ant. There is much that is deplorable in the 
whole subject. We are to speak of it now, how- 
ever, simply in its reference to the unity of the 
visible church. And after all that might be 
said in deprecation of the present condition of 
the Church of Christ, we may yet see some rea- 
sons fer, and it may be some good in the want 
of an absolute, unbroken visible unity in her 
frame-work and outward development. For, in 
the first place, is not such a variety of forms and 
differences even in some matters of belief, the 
necessary result of the life-principle we have 
spoken of, working itself out through the me- 
dium of human imperfection, ignorance, and pre- 
judice, or even human tastes, and habits of 
mind? Whatelse could be expected,—altheugh 
thete is but one life in the soul, what else could 
be expected, but that, exhibiting itself through 
the material of human frailty and sin, it should 
eome @ut in various, even distorted forms! No 
excuse this, it is true, for error; but an expla- 
nation of it, and a reason,—it may be a valid rea- 
son—for some diversity of modes and forms. 
Again, we may notice, that the Church of Christ 
is actually one to a far greater degree than 
our narrow charity would sometimes be willing 
to admit. However diversified and deformed 
even by sects, it is one, in the profession we 
have suggested, in the experience substantially 
which all its bers are supposed to have 
gained, in the spirit which danimates them. 
Above all, let it be considered that the Church 
is one by an obvious line of demarcation from 
the world; and that the world knows, that how- 
ever it may reproach Christians with their dis- 
sentions, the Church in all its organizations is 
still by its profession distinct and separate from 
the world itself. The Church of God stands out 
a distinct object in the world. Corrupted, de- 
formed, divided, there is still at least this unity 
in it; it is a body visibly separated from the 
world around it. 
After all, the evils of these outward divisions, 
and the breach of unity which they make, are 
possibly magnified. The cry of schism is often 
raised in terror; sometimes by those who are 
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Church is too much divided; deplorably and un- 
necessarily so. Yet all division is not schism. 
Let the truth of Christ in its grand features be 
exhibited; let the spirit of Christ shine forth ; 
and though separated, we may still find a sub- 
stantial unity, and hail one another as brethren. 
With such a spirit, a mere diversity of forms 
would displease but little, and furnish no occa- 
sion for mutual jealousies and denunciations. 
Why may not this variety in outward forms of 
church organization and modes of worship, and 
even differences in minor and unessential points, 
be permitted, to illustrate one of the most com- 
mon and beautiful principles of the divine 
works; harmony from apparent discord, and 
unity, amid apparent diversity. It seems to be 
perfectly legitimate, to compare the leading de- 
nominations of Christians to the various sections 
. Or perhaps we may adopt 
@ more peaceful metaphor ; and suppose them to 
be common tenants, though in various portions 
of one vast enclosure ; all parts of which furnish 
the richest and most abundant’ fruits, are made 
glad by the refreshing streams of the water of 
life, and diversified by the most enchanting 
scenery. In various ways, and with somewhat 
different views and methods, the several denomi- 


ture, or an over-estimate of the value of eon- 
formity to some one established model, or com- 
bined with great earnestness of toil and success, 
@,superficial style of cultivation, which does not 
plow deeply enough into the. soil; or an ex- 
Clusive tendency to “ sow beside all waters;” or 





opment among men. Thus, for example, as we 
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ing too largely of mere enjoyment, and in danger 
of ing into indolence and inactivity. 
One points you to his well-ordered, well-arranged, 
well-tilled field, and insists upon the indis- 
peusable necessity of systematic and regulated 
toil; while another, passing to the other ex- 
treme, and rejoicing in his sturdy independence. 
may be likely to show too great a contempt for 
formal arrangements and established order. 
Each may have its faults ; meanwhile, however, 
all do good service, though not all in the same 
way, and under their separate, though not hos- 
tile labors, the field committed to their care re- 
joices, and the wilderness shall at last blossom 
as the rose. 

Thave no disposition to treat astrifling the evils 
of real schism, or the divisions and dissentions, 
which exist in the Church. Far otherwise. They 
are many times sad and deplorable. It may be, 
that there has been an extreme tendency to 
individualization ; to isolation in the Church. 
There certainly is a t y to crimination and 
exclusiveness, much to be lamented. And as 
one means perhaps, of remedying this, let us 
come back to the sentiment of one, indivisible 
Church of Christ. Let us cultivate and rever- 
ence the thought. Neither on the one hand, 
magnifying the division of Christians, nor on the 
other, losing sight of them, let us cherish the 
spirit of fraternal affection. Any amalgamation 





not to be 
when you thus mix together incongruous mate- 
rials, however some outward pressure may hold 


contact elements of difficulty and danger. Soon- 
er or later, while human nature remains the 
sane, there will be an explosion ; perhaps the 
very pressure necessary to hold them together 
will ultimately cause it. No! my friends, let us 
try the better way of looking more at the great 
bond which really unites us, at our common ob- 
jectand purpose, and less at unessential differen- 
ces and divisions. 

There remains another point, connected with 
the nature of the Church, namely, its order; 


very briefly. 


thyself, in the house of God, which is the Church 
of the living God.” The Church is here repre- 
sented under the figure of a house, which seems 
to demand the admission of the idea of order 
and arrangement. While, at the same time. 
through the whole epistle, instructions are given 
to Timothy how to regulate and conduct its af- 
fairs. The Church of God then, as an outward 
development, has an order ; authority and conse- 
quent subordination ; laws and consequent obedi- 
ence ; officers and a consequent distinction among 
its members. These appertain to its outward de- 
velopment. I need not say, that here has been one 
of the most fruitful sources of division and dissen- 
sion in the Church : as fruitful, perhaps, as dif- 
ferences in dogma and doctrine; though it may 
be remembered, that these two classes of differ- 
ences are very much involved and intertwined 
with one another. Into the special controver- 
sies which here arise, we shall not at all enter ; 
as, for example, into the inquiry—which is per- 
haps the key to the most important of these con- 
troversies, and the spring of varying organiza- 


be, a parity or an imparity among the ministry ; 
a presbytery or episcopacy. Over this field has 
been fought many a hard battle, and it seems in 
the estimation of some, at least, as if the strife 
were still undecided, and were destined to be re- 
newed with fresh zeal and vigor at stated inter- 
vals. The ghosts of the venerable Evangelists, 
Timothy and Titus, have been evoked from their 


as sentinels on the battlements of parity and 
equality. Let us release them from such service 
on this occasion. Weare all, as ministers, living 
witnesses to the parity of our order. Nor shall 
we attempt at all, to discuss questions of gov- 
ernmental polity, in the outward arrangement, 
or the actual administration of the Church. In 
place of any such particulars, let mesimply sug- 
gest some general principles, which it has been 
necessary already to advert to. Meanwhile, let 
the remark be made, that there is a tendency, 
perhaps, in passing from the one extreme of too 
despotic and arbitrary a government in the 
Church to go to the other; that of utter laxity 
and the want of all organization and law. The 
best form of church order, of outward develop- 
ment, both as to organization and modes, may, 
possibly, be a problem not yet entirely solved, 
even when we have cast off the higher and more 
rigid forms of Church authority, or of ritualistic 
ceremonies. All is not done when we have sat- 
irized apostolic succession, or condemned rituals. 
We may still seek to apply the general princi- 
ples we are about to suggest, in the wisest man- 
ner, and tothe most effective results. 

Let the inquiry then be proposed, what seems 
to be essential to the efficient organization, and 
even the very existence of such a society as we 
have described the Church to be, and it will be 
evident that the answer which an enlightened 
reason would give, will be responded to, and con- 
firmed by the general teachings of Scripture. The 
Church of Christ has a right of government 
over its own members, under the divine authori- 
ty and sanction, and which, in whatever precise 
form it, may be administered, is still a reality. It 
is a government exercised legitimately only with- 
in her own sphere ; indeed, neither interfering 
with the civil governments of men, nor allying 
itself rightly or wisely with them to secure their 
support and protection ; a government employ- 
ing no other than spiritual pains and penalties ; 
but yet real, efficient, and to be regarded. 
“Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves.” “Let the elders that rule 
well, be counted worthy of double honor.” The 
Church, likewise, hasa ministry, which exists by 
divine appointment, and is the gift of the Re- 


reconciliation is a standing order in the Church 
of Christ, and they appear in his name, clothed 
with a divine commission, as well as invested 
with office by the choice of the people. “And 
he gave some, apostles, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers; for the edifying 
of the body of Christ.” “Now then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did be- 


discipline by which she may control or remove 
offending members, in order that her community 
may be kept pure from gross and destructive er- 
ror, from open and flagitious sin, or from con- 


the organization. These things are essential to 
the order, quiet, usefulness, efficiency, purity,— 
nay! even to the continued existence of the 


the question be raised as to the mode of contin- 
uing and perpetuating the Church and its min- 
istry, while all needed inherent power is conce- 
ded to the Church, yet in all ordinary circum- 


properly guarded and explained. 
extreme supposable cases, the Church is not, to 
be shackled by the want of the usual recogni- 





& quiet and passive form of cultivation, partak- 
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of continuing and maintaining her order. But| Scriptures is the first 
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apply the principles thus shadowed forth, let us| ever reach us, no voice from the excellent glory 


dismiss this topic. ever again fall upon our ear. Or, again, how 
Il. Having thus spoken, too much at large, we | deeply wrong views of human depravity, and of 
fear, for your patient interest, of the “Church of | OUT relations to God's law, will affect the whole 
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the living God,” in its essential unity and out- ian thann Gees enn eth end ved:eoed 
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apostle here compares truth to the superstruc-| gelism stands or falls with ¢his, but that, not- 
ture, and the Church, especially the universal withstanding all speculations and theories, and 
Church, and of course its parts and divisions, to Cherch brag be 4. a oe — 
. . “as r 1 aroun v) ae 
gh cay: dor yh a > Sarco tions will cling, ante which if it wander a mo- 
the Church of God, while it does not create the] mont, it will return again. So may it ever be, 
truth and cannot make or unmake or modify it,] so that the Church may always say substan- 
still holds it up before the world. It is distinct — ; Sie ~ unity the Godhead, there be 
from it, yet bears a most important relation to it. | three persons, of one substance, power and eter- 
Just, we may say, as it is the object for which the | Mity: God the Father, God the Son, and God the 


Church of the redeemed is brought into exist- Hicly Ghent, The Pether io of ene, neither be- 





of sects, yet really differing in important matters 
of truth, or in strong preferences, we think, is 
encouraged—rather deplored. For? 


them together for a time, you are bringing into 


and what should be said here, J shall dismiss 
Our text seems, at least, to hint at 
the subject: “how thou oughtest to behave 


tions,—whether there is, and of right ought to 


graves, and clad in apostolic robes, too large and 
ill-fitting, it must be confessed, to testify to the 
first link in the chain of divine and apostolic 
succession, or arrayed in plainer garb, have stood 


deemer for valuable purposes. The ministry of 


seech you by us.” The Church has a power of 


duct inconsistent with the spirit and purpose of 


Church of Christ, as a visible society. And if 


stances, it is proper and becoming, and even 
necessary, that it should be by the recognition 
of churches already in existence, or the trans- | ‘ 
mission of office by those already in its exercise. 
Such seems to be the order of the house of God, 
nor is there any valid objection to the idea of 
transmission, or even of succession, if it be thus 
Because in 


tion of communion, or the ministry by the want 


~ gotten nor proceeding ; the Son is eternally begot- 
ence and saved, to show forth the glory of God, } ten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally pro- 
#0 it is the object of the Church on-earth to sus-| ceeding from the Father and the Son. Which 
tin and oxhibit-divine truth. This is its duty; } doctrine of the Trinity is the -f ro all 
this is one great purpdse for which it exists; for | UT Pewee mers ae * a a re yee - 
which its divine chartir was given to it, its order mem a are iy Group them lot a Aw ts 
established, its ordinances instituted, its moral| Take the vicarious atonement of the divine Re- 
power conferred. It is THE PILLAR AND GROUND | deemer, or gery by the Holy Spirit and 
or THE TrutH. Whatever other good purposes | faith in Gfrist, with its accompanying graces, 
the Church, may answer in the world, they are | #4 7 rs u can dispense with ‘her rom i 
subservient and subordinate to this, nay, they are on scheme without marring its beauty, a 


tea : By angering’its wholt vital power. 
directly connected with it, and rise or fall with tis} on then doctrines, if gre stake not, em- 
advancement or decline. It is worth while to re- 


bodied together, constitute especially the Gospel. 
mark, that where the Church goes with the] They revolve around the cross Christ, and 
truth, the richest and most abundant blessings] ™ay be fitly symbolized by it, and they should , 
accompany it. All the true virtue, order, peace, be precious to every Christian heart. They have 


: : . this strong and manifest mark of truth upon 
piety, morality, philanthropy of the world, are] thom, that they tend to vindicate the honor a 


dependent upon the Church of God and the] glory of God, while they humble the pride of all 
prevalence of its peculiar truths, found either | flesh. Throned in his undiminished sovereignty 
in the Church or under its shadow. They follow and majesty—a sovereignty as cons cuous in 
its progress like a track of light. ‘Take away the his grace as in his works and providence, God 


Church entirely from the world, in its organiza: | eee ance ai otonine Kedeomer, 


tion and with its truth, and every one can see what | From the depths of his chosen degradation and 
darkness and misery would settle upon our race. | misery, man is raised by divine interposmtion . 
But at present, we say it is the mission of the | These doctrines too, have ever proved the life «* 
Church to hold forth the trath, and we are of] the soul, both as the instrument to awaken and 
course at once met by the quegfion, What is this startle the conscience, and as the means of giv- 


: ., Jing the ligh fort, and strength of hope 
truth ? What is it which is thus especially commit- There is othing which 50 charms the 200 a 


ted to the Church, and which she is peculiarly to | nothing which so impresses and moves it. These 
hold forth before the world *? What kind of truth doctrines too, — been the grand means of 
marks her distinctive character, and makes her | eforming and blessing communities, and have 
the Church of the living God? Manifestly it] Proved their power when properly received and 


. ae lied, to re te ld. And they have 
must be that which is most intimately connected been the oraery fom ahich all the siost’ ° te 


with the life of the Church and the life of each | ful and successful preachers of the gospel. from 
individual soul,—emphatically religious truth. | Paul to the present time, have drawn their most 
It is not scientific truth, though it never lies in —_—-— ore Sai cauimentaben 
+ 4s . isseminators of the g' , a and others, 
seek aa ; aiendenaned a A ae = forth to sorchathealen the world, — — 
Store: , e we f thei rfare, and the e ¢ 
beautify its themes,—nor the truths of history, | their ao in ont sigthie too been ths capent- 
though they shed a bright and illuminating light] ence of the Church always. Brethren, let us 
upon the dealings of God with man, and the | cling to the cross and its circle of kindred truths. 
doctrines of the Seripture,—nor the truths of sy every a and a ——_ 
human reason and philosophy ; though rightly | Yul draw our souls away from it ; every eche 


‘ . of doctrine whieh does not derive its life from it ' 
employed, they may become useful in the inves-] — ]t remains that we inquire what relations the 


tigation of some of the deep things of God,—nor | Church sustains to the truth, or what is its duty 
the truths of jurisprudence and economy ; though in reference to it. The life of the Chureh, of 
godliness may indeed be profitable for the life which we have spoken, manifests itself in various 


* : a ways, under different circumstances; and some- 
welch new bawe i te that which - “a come, | times there seems to be almost an excessive re- 
and will be so to nations as well as individuals, 


gard to some one branch of duty, to the neglect 
—nor the truths of human and governmental] of others. Such a development will give the 
polity; though the spirit of the word of God and | Church a distorted appearance, so to speak, and 
of the Church may lead on to the best forms of | prevent its enlarged usefulness upon t a 
human government, and the largest regulated |!" full accomy nt of the wayen De- 


. to i iM its beauty and glory. 
liberty, and will unquestionably meliorate the ee Pag a ody ndae wal . 


condition of men in their political and social re- | orthodoxy and correctness of doctrinal belief, 
lations. But these things do not constitute the | while the order of the Church, = its diffusive 
truth which it is given to the Church peeuliarly | energy and efficiency, are neglected. Sometimes 
ss pecan je exhibit For these ome all be the vigor of its action and the affections | ita 
. % : 8 are ex] on mere questions of or- 
received and comprehended, and ya they may | -anization and outward arran sent, as though 
leave the soul in its relations to God untaught | this were the one thin needfal and useful—as 
and unblessed. No, my hearers, it isnot science, | if the whole power of the Church were to be 
nor philosophy, nor philanthropy, nor human | gotten from its external development, and all its 
well-being merely, nor even morality, which thu be = bg - —— and — 
. . ‘ aa of truth, but to its mode of organization. Some- 
constitutes the peculiar deposit committed tothe | times the outward activity of the Church is 
Church; although she may levy subsidies upon } jooked upon as the only token of its prosperity ; 
all of these, to illustrate her real themes and] and while the truth, — it is e gran work 
promote her sway, or, on the other hand, may] to maintain, is disregarded, its benevolence is 
lend her influence, silent and unobtrusive, but | held up as its highest form of life. Now, im aut 
int he he | these, and in other like cases, there is an error, 
powerful, to advance and fart er them as ee} a disproportion, which is likely injuriously to 
has done. They are not her mission; and when 


affect it. It is not mere orthodoxy of belief, nor 

they are raised into the front rank of promi-| mere compactness and efficiency of organization, 
nence they usurp a place for which God never a mere a which is 7 —_ Yo 
F ag certai Church, and employ its energies. Perhaps the 
poy nas a aed be reed Mn et full combination of all these, though it is unques- 


= tionably the happiest form in which the spirit of 
presented as the special office-work of the Church, | the house of God should develop itself, is hardly 


and the efficient means of conveying her spiritual | to be expected, under the conditions of humanity. 
blessings. Let us as soon receive a church ritu- mer if. — ver ee we certainly are es 
alized into the stateliness of forms and effective | #uthori ay the stress upon the carefu 

ordinances, as one rationalized into the dry skel- | M#intenance of the truth. While no portion of 


“ its duties is to be neglected, this may be regarded 
eton of abstract theory, or into a mere machine | 94 in an especial manner the task of the Church 


for promoting the temporal well-being of man ; | of the living God; for it is unger infinite oblign- 
for in either case you have pressed out the sweet- _— to guard ~ ” ~ the ope — z io 
ness and nourishment of her doctrines, and will} has made it the deposilory, 80 should 1 e 
be likely to leave the soul lean and starving. | 07e7” of that truth, | The life - J “g fae ex 
The truths which it is given to the Church to hibits itself tp | by love of the tru Rg 
maintain, are those which are iarly connect- | ®"Y other way; perhapsin no way more strongly. 
ed with the ol, with the life of the soul, with| In the first place, then, it is the duty of the 
the means of salvation, with the relations of God | Church to profess this truth. It must possess 18, 
to man, and man, as a sinner, to God and eter- | or it is not in any sense a church of Christ, ana 


nity then it er io it u ie a — its 

itely to state these uliar and distinguishin re. In the pos- 

egy ——— a he ele to get a eee of the word of God, the Church has en- 
neral view of them the page 








s of the} trusted to it a treasure — — — is 
“hle , t to constitute | found elsewhere in the world. And what less 
cle shed gormedery > wa can it do than to embody this truth in its open 
d| profession, as a tribute to its ne and the 
i i i i he | significant token of its pu and existence 
essential truths, is himinously written on the | 51 op Aymped pos Lard i pasnebetion, if 
not to the Church itself? A church, professedly 
many yd = of the 
wt visibly aud externally; it may 
Sloe than eats on porta: ! powerful "ned efficient ization, 
well as great, and that even one of these little} or, on the other hand, of the liberty, ease, and 
ones is not to be neglected or despised ; yet there | freedom of its forms; it may have a dignified and 
are certain leading doctrines uty Pete Gompel 
scheme of salvation—which e it the G ‘ C C 
the good tidings. Starting with the rege po istry unequaled in learning and powe 
that man is a sinner, and con- | have 


religion, it comes as a message 

We ask then for the authority of the message ; | Das ’ Rage =~ sere 
we ask to be sho. wn clearly the occasion and ne- | it is recreant to its duty, and fails of its mission. 
cessity of this divine interposition; we ask for 
the nature and  seaning of the scheme 3 


it ought not to live. It holds 
r and instead of 


of his vicarious atonement ar.< sacrifice, suffi-|up a false li 
cient and effective to appease tno Saath of Set; 

of regeneration by the Hol t; of faith, 
which unites to Christ, nsstifios e soul, i 
the heart, and wor'ks by love—are not these the life 
and soul of religi on, of the religion which a sin- 
ner needs ¢ 


; Gop was MANIEST IN 





of ordination, it does not follow but that these 


are the usual, wise, and even scriptural methods | records. The divine and perfect authority of the — - 
grend truth, whieh the 
‘ake away this/\and alt ee 
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uently, perhaps, we may say, the spirit in 
Thich they are carried on, yet, for the vindica- 
tion of God's truth, they are necesary ; and the 
Church’ must furnish ‘those means of defense 
which shall aver the weak and guide the doubt- 
ing. Whether it may not be necessary, also, in 
vindication of the truth, for the Church to purge 
herself from its presence by the power of discip- 
line vested in her, cannot be doubted; nor can 
it be doubted that it may be the duty of individ- 
uals, when the mass of any church is corrupted, 
to rise in its defense against the might of eccle- 
siastical domination. There is scarcely a more 
inspiring prospect, or one which gives us more 
the confidence of sight, added to faith, in the 
final triumphs of the gospel of the grace of 
Christ, than when some portion of His people 
give their solemn attestation, by deeds as well as 
words, to the truth of God. We may rejoice that 
it has always found so many able defenders ; and, 
at the same time, it should be remembered that 
it is the duty of the Church of the living God, in 
its organized capacity, to defend as well as pos- 
sess the truth. 

it should also be remembered, though we shall 
simply advert to it, that it is the duty of the 
Church to teach and to diffuse the truth. The 
Church is not only a worshiping body, but a 
teaching institution ; and instruction in the prin- 
ciples of godliness, and in the doctrines committed 
to her, is an essential object in her organization. 
By her instrumentality, also, the gospel is to be 
disseminated ; and, to fulfil"lthe command, “ Go, 
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The proprietors of The Independent, wishing to 
extend its usefulness, make the following proposal 
to subscribers : 

For $3 remitted by any present mail subscriber 
or $3 50 by any City subscriber, the publisher will 
credit him for one year’s subscription from the ex- 
piration of his present term, and also send the paper 
by mail for one year to any person he may name, 
not already on our books; and for each additional 
new subscriber will allow him a commission of 50 
cents. Should each subscriber take this voluntary 
and easy agency, and send us on an average one 
new subscriber before the 1st of January next, our 
list would then exceed 20,000. All clergymen and 
postmasters are authorized agents for this paper, 
and will be allowed fifty cents commission on each 
new subscriber. 
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teach all nations,” both in its restricted and its 
widest sense, is a part of her mission, which she 
is not at liberty to neglect. The Church of God 
would fail to discharge one great purpose of her 
existence, if she should lose sight either of the 
duty of inculeating the truth or of disseminating 
the gospel, as the only light of the world. 
Ix concLusioy, you will indulge me with a 
brief remark or two. 
1. The subject may teach us to cherish a 
apirit of enlarged Christian kindness and love. 
‘Towards all who name the name of Christ, who 
belong to his Church, our hearts may flow forth 
in sympathy and good will. For, after all, they 
are partakers with us of a common hope, and 
sharers in the blessings of a common pe ve 
Perhaps there may be a larger number than in 
our narrow views we may have supposed, who 
are in reality doing the work of the Lord, and 
forwarding his cause. An exchange of Christien 
sympathy may teach us to love those from whom 
we may have supposed ourselves separated by an 
impassable wall. We have, no disposition to 
compromise the truth, or toefdim unnatural, 
hollow, and superficial allianced$ hut the spirit 
of kindness and of love may exist even in the 
presence of such differences; and the doctrine 
we have stated, of the real unity of Christ's 
Church and people, may help to further it. We 
are soldiers in one great cause :—embarked in 
one enterprise, though carrying it on not pre- 
cisely in the same way. What seems to be re- 
quired at present is that peculiar wisdom which 
shall teach us to combine Christian charity with 
strict adherence to our own convictions of truth 
and duty. Is it not our duty to endeavor rather 
to soothe and mollify differences, than to irritate , 
and magnify them! Let us learn to compreher ,d 
in our affections and enlarged charity, all * who 
seem to be promoting the welfare of men, av d the 
advancing triumphs of the Redeemer's Kir dom. 
On the other hand, there is a spirit te ,9 much 
cherished and encouraged which this 80’ pject dis- 
tinctly rebukes. There is a tendency to division 
and —— to the withholding fellowship 
from those who are visibly as good members of 
the Church of Christ as we, on i asufficient and 
arbitrary grounds, the results of which must be 
disastrous to the peace of the ‘Church, and de- 
structive to its power and influence. It seems, 
sometimes, as if the Church ¢,f God were to be 
experimented upon to illustrte the infinite divi- 
sibility of matter—or, as if it were like cer- 
tain animals naturalists tell us of, which may be 
severed into many pieces, each of which is at 
once instinct with all the fife and functional or- 
ganization of a perfect being. So often, with 
many of our churches and sects; add to which 
the new forms and bodies are armed lik ewise 
with a spirit of hostility and antagonism. Nay! 
this is too often the very peculiarity of the'ir par- 
.ticular life. The extreme of this tende mey is 
deplorable ; it is painful; it is pitiful ; it is 
shameful ; and no less dangerous. It m1 ast ener 
vate, to a good degree, the moral strength of 
the Church, and turn aside its vigor an d means 
from its one grand work of preaching the g0s- 
pel of the grace of Christ. 0, let us remember 
that the spirit of Christ is a spirit. of love, 
and of wisdom, and of a sound mind. Those 
who —— of the one faith, and e.re fellow- 
disciples of the one Lord—are they not our 
brethren? Do they not belong to the house 
of God, the Church of the living God, from which 
no weapons of denunciation, on our part, can 


eco nomy, and of governmen. ‘al policy, that are yet 
my yre to engage the thoughts of Christians in this 


This day The Independent enters upon the fourth 
year of its existence, though the numbering of a 
new volume will not begin until January. The 
success of the enterprise has greatly exceeded 
the expectations of all connected with it; not 
only has there been a very rapid increase of sub- 
scribers, but the ratio of increase has advanced 
each year, and under t’ne recent liberal proposal 
of the proprietors is now advancing more rapidly 
than in any previous year. Very*many subscri- 
bers in renewing their own subscriptions, send 
also the name of a new subscriber, and thus reap 
the benefit of that pro posal. 

The journal appear s to-day in an entirely new 
dress. Ry diminishizig somewhat the size of the 
‘neadings, and by introducing into the news col- 
umns a smaller size of type, we shall gain room 
for additional matter, and improve the general 
appearance of the paper. 

The editorial arra ngements, as will be seen 
from the announcer nent on our first page, are 
substantially the sa me as last year. Asa mat- 
ter of convenience the resident editor will con- 
tinue the responsibl e supervision of the paper, to 
which he has gratlually become habituated in 
the past twelve mo nths, while the return of Dr. 
Bacon to his post’ ‘has relieved him from a pres- 
sure which was neither tolerable to himself nor 
profitable for the :reader. 

Our English correspondent will continue his 
valuable contri’putions, and Mr. C. L. Brace, our 
“« Pedestrian C orrespondent,” whose letters have 
given the best. views of European social life and 
of Hungaria‘a affairs that have yet appeared, will 
also write for our columns while he remains 
abroad, avd contribute to them-of the results of 
his travel s after his return. Other foreign corres- 
pondents, regular and occasional, will keep us 
advised of whatever of public interest may trans- 
pire in any part of the world. 

Our Domest.ic Correspondence will be as varied 
as heretofore, covering the entire home field from 
Maine to Califc rnia, with a special regard to the 
claims of westein readers. In addition to this 
we hope to have during the winter an intelligent 
and experienced correspondent at the city of 
Wasuineton, who will not .only report the 
doings of Congres 8, but will give sketches of per- 
sons and eyents in the national metropolis, as 
these shall secsm worthy of notice. 

The variov.s departments of intelligence, and 
the general d etails of the paper, will be conduct- 
ed as heretofore, by the wonted skill of the As- 
sistant Editor. 

As The Invlepender # advances from year to year } 
in ever wi?,ening circ les of influence, its proprie- 
tors and editors are called to recognize more 
and more distinctly the good providence of God 
that ¢ dered its existenc’® and has vouchsafed to 
it hi; blessing. In the grave questions of de- 
nom jnational and missior‘ary action, of social 











separate them ¢ 
2. The subject also teaches us t 
truth of God. and the Church, Cpeslalty 7 .~ 
sake. Let our warmest affections cluster °°" * 
“the house of God, the Church of * 
God,” as the grand depository of di 
Here, in its associations, probably, v be 
our spiritual life; by its food we ,“¢ all recety ed 
by its truths nourished and ¢ __ have been. fed ; 
sonally, we have every rep ustablished. Per- 
Church of God. And what -802 to value the 
it given to it, in the posse -.® mighty power has 
the good of the world' sion of this trutlh, for 
which to bless it! ” What resources with 
upon it! Wer',p What responsibilities rest 
ance, in *” “2 «dwell upon its vast import- 
upe~ wie P<€F ent condition of the world, or 
a the migh’ ;y work which it is given the 
Church to do, * nd which no other organization 
will do, even’ in our own country,—a trite and 
warm theme , but one which has, perhaps, even 
yet not got¥ on its adequate hold upon our hearts. 
Be ass' THE Cuurcu—I use t 


around , 
-he livin g 
vine trut ao. 


land. Its, morality, its order, its prosperity, its 
rescue ft om vice and sin, its worst foes, how do 
Let no man 


these despend upon the Church! 


attempt to its or its 


palsy its arm, or arrest progress. . 
Let the Church of Christ move in powerful, and, | their hearty interest in this journal by their 


& ge and country, this journal, untrammeled by 












e word in n0| which it has access. First of all therefore, 
restricted f ense—the Church is the safety of our 


sectarian or political organizations or by private 
interests, will be in a position t> act with a sim- 
ple regard for Truth, Right, and Love; and ‘if it 
fails so to act, its conductors must prove recreant 
to the principles upon which it was established. 
They would ever realize their dep endence upon 
divine grace and wisdom for the «lischarge of 
these weighty responsibilities. 

This journal speaks weekly to fifteen hundred 
ministers on the list of its paying subscribers, and 
to many also of the same class who are its tran- 
sient readers. In this large body of educated and 
influential minds it finds its warmest friends and 
supporters. Yet it would, not aspire to be a 
paper for the educated only, for its conductors 
would ever remember that its strongest and most 
lasting hold must be upon the religious affections 
of the great commonwealth of Christians 7 
an 
most of all, would we aim, by God’s blessing, to 
feed the devotional sentiment of the churches 
wherever this weekly messenger may go. 

To the numerous subscribers who have shown 


to feel that almost everything else ought to be 
sacrificed to the great object of extending the 
organization and swelling the statistical tables 
of their own sect. 
state of mind, a church is of little account un- 


of the sectarian organization with which they 
are identified. 


body,” whether Presbyterian or Episcopalian, 


as far as possible, concerted phalanx; let her} voluntary efforts to promote its circulation, we 
send her influences into every corner; let her 


intai ivity, and no less her would tender our grateful acknowledgments ; 
rae gery bara berm Donefits must flow in her | While to all we would offer the suggestion that 
train. The Church of the living God is the pre- | whatever is instructive and profitable to them- 
serving, saying element in the world; and, | selves in their weekly journal, may be partici- 
brethren of the ministry, while we are called to pated by their neighbors also, for the trifling out- 


ite official stations and duties, let us see here the 
vast importance of our office, and the burden of | '8¥ of one dollar and fifty cents for each new sub- 
the message we are to bear. scriber procured and forwarded by them. 


The General Association of the State of New 
York, representing a branch of this Church, is 
now convened for its 10th annual session. It is 
the bond of union among ary! bert a of = omy 

through the State, and of ministers; the x ‘i ! 

morte: 1 of the various district associations, | We have received from friends at the West 
and was formed, in the sentiments of its original | several private communications occasioned by 
constitution, to promote that union in religion | our observations in The Independent of the 30th 
which is strength, and to combine into a distinct | uj, on “ Presbyterianism & Congregationalism 
organization, for greater efficiency, hose Whe | #t the West.” We allude to those communica- 
y of doctrin' ; ; 4 
teachings Sf the rectived New England stan- | tions here, not with any purpose of replying to 
dards. We believe it has stood upon this plat- | them in form, but only for the sake of acknowl- 
form, and has been, we trust—certainly it ought | edging in this general way the good will of the 
to be—in its sphere, “the Church of the living | writers, and our hope that we shall make good 
God, the pillar and ground of the trufh icon {use both of their hints and of the facts which 
distinguish pod pool say, from other branches | ‘ey communicate. Our conviction is strength- 
of the Church of Christ, which we rejoice to re- |ened that, in the article referred to, we have 
cognize, but which differ from it more or less, as touched upon one of the most important ques- 
2 Calvinistic, Pedobaptist, Consociated Congre- | tions of the day—a question which affects most 
gationalism. It has been Calyinistic; decidedly deeply all the prospects of vital and saving 
so. Springing as an offshoot from the New Eng-} oy: tani ies ts ooer'ogumary, cat whieki; thas tn 
land churches, the early churches of New Yor! 799 da _— . 
brought with them their doctrines; sometimes volves the mortal and immortal welfare of mil- 
their very organization. They held fast—many | lions yet unborn—a question which it would be 
ot them’ do still—to those early confessions of} little less than profane to discuss in the narrow 
faith. ‘They clung—would that they did = spirit of any personal, local, or sectarian rivalry. 
even with more abiding veneration —to the | (, may be ed that we shall find Pat 
Westminster Catechism and its doctrines. We icod yi ~ satan te tn 
believe that those ancient fathers would even |  ®¢vert e question ereaf ter » from e 
have said, withgut a smile or a grimace, “In | time, as it shall present itself in its various bear- 
ings. 


Adam’s fall, wg sinned all,” and would even 

have believed it too. And such doctrines as the} At present, we have this only to say; and we 
diyine sovereignty in salvation, particular elec- beg leave to tommend it to all whom it con- 
cerns, for it is surely worth thinking of. The 


tion, sopeeing 6° a sho. = ] Mg 

heart,—to say nothing of justification 4 ghee 

or the Trinity, or growth in grace, or others,— question between Presbyterianism and Congre- 

doctrines which some would regard as fossil spe- | gationalism at the West, is a question to be de- 

cimens of a bygone’ generation—were rehearsed | cided in each particular locality, by the free choice 

in their confessions, and were the life of their | of the evangelical Christian people who are there to 

prennns is foage Baye gos ny 7 _ pe be associated for the support of public worship. In 

i y ° . . AS 

were Pedobaptists—most strictly, as some facts the light of Congregational Principles, of repub- 

we could narrate would testify—and they clung lican principles, of Christian principles, it is 

to the covenant relation in the Church Christ, their business to decide that question for them- 

to the responsibility of parents for the training | selves, as will be most for their own common edi- 
» of thele eniliven, sad to -ebyedehh pao 4 fication and that of their children after them ; 

tism, as a precious privi as well as duty. r : 

We have inherited this likewise asa distinguish- manera: ie Sener rn ee 
and would that tion for them, an coerce them or to bribe 
ion of our in-|them by making the adoption of this or that 
onsociate C form of government, 
judgment, the condition either of friendly Chris- 
tian fellowship or of necessary pecuniary aid— 
I believe such was the character | is “a busy body in other men’s matters.” 

ly associations It is easy for those who imagine that they 

not merely a nominal, but a] have, or ought to have, someesort of diocesan 
jurisdiction or authority, to prescribe ecclesias. 
tical constitutions for people who are quite com- 

























PRESBYTERIANISM AND CONGREGATION ALISM. 
NON-INTERVENTION. 
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lax and uncertain in doctrine ‘Assovia- | petent to take care of themselves, and who would 
S00 wy a te FOF ee be likely to do very well if they were left to 
ori ; 4 é 
ion the atemaak; Mai camel ode Yo manage their own matters in their own way 


Con ; 
us; if now it is gaining strength and 
let it stand, as ever, at peace with other 


of the Church, but, odin ry Sa 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 


To such men, in such a 


less it can be entered in the returns and reports 


What is commonly called an “ecclesiastical 


Methodist or Congregationalist, is essentially 
sectarian. It is built on a sectarian basis, and 
it exists for the support and extension of sec- 
tarian forms. When men, even the best men, 
come together in such a body, it is exceedingly 
difficult,—not to say impossible for them to 
divest themselves of the sectarian spirit. To 
them in their deliberations on their “ denomi- 
national ” interests, the setting up of a Christian 
congregation within their “bounds,” on any 
other platform than theirs, seems almost like a 
sin against the first principles of Christian duty 
—especially if the congregation set up in that 
irregular way happens to be particularly strong 
and prosperous. 

From such a body a wise man will naturally 
expect schemes for sectarian Church extension- 
i.e. schemes for crowding their organization into 





every place where a handful of proselytes can be 
got together. But it is not from “ ecclesiastical 
bodies” only, that such counsels proceed. Some 
men, gifted in other respects, seem to be consti- 
tutionally incapable of rising above the level of 
merely sectarian views and interests; and in 
them, the spirit of “zeal and enterprise, instead 
of operating to extend and elevate their souls, 
and to bring them into conscious and joyful co- 
operation with the universal cause of Christ, is 
compelled to exhibit itself and work itself out in 
the form of sectarian propagandism. Some men, 
made for better things, are carried away into 
sectarianism by the temptations incident to their 
position, We confess that for our own part, we 
have some experience of such temptations— 
temptations against which we have learned to be 
on our guard, and to pray that we may be de- 
livered from their power. As editors of a re- 
ligious journal, we are in a sense identified with 
the principles of Congregationalism. In pro- 
portion as Congregationalism spreads at the 
West, we expect that the circulation of this jour- 
nal will be extended. And though we have no 
pecuniary interest in the multiplication of our 
readers, and thus are happily exempt from that 
particular sort of temptation, we cannot deny 
that the thought of increasing and extending the 
vast congregation to which we speak in these 
weekly columns, has something in it against 
which our human infirmity needs to be guarded. 
We have thus learned to think charitably of 
those who are more tempted than we are. How 
easy would it be for the editor and joint pro- 
prietor of a Congregational newspaper published 
at Boston, to feel that the metropolis of New 
England is the natural and legitimate metropolis 
of American Congregationalism, and that the ex- 
tension of the Congregational organization from 
Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate of San Fran- 
cisco, with a grand apparatus of metropolitan 
Boards and Committees, would open a glorious 
field for a metropolitan Congregational newspa- 
per as the leading organ of the Congregational 
sect! How easily, under the unconscious in- 
fluence of local sympathies and traditions work- 
ing in the same direction with the influence of 
earnest and well grounded convictions, might 
good men and true, in such a position, be brought 
to feel that Congregationalists ought to do 
nothing for the evangelization of the West save 
under the name and banner of Congregational- 
ism; and that all ideas of cooperation with 
Christians of any other name in the great work 
of establishing the institutions of Christianity 
throughout the States and territories of the 
Union, should be thrown to the winds! How 
easily, under such influences, might a good man, 
with no more than the ordinary share of human 
infirmity, be made to feel that if any congrega- 
tion at the West is so besotted as to commit its 
ecclesiastical affairs to a board of elders and so 
perverse as to esteem a presbytery more highly 
than an occasional council, that congregation 
forfeits all claim to any kind of aid from New 
England ! 

In opposition to all such feelings, we go for the 
principle of non-intervention. Let the people, 
the free Christian people, in any and every new 
settlement at the West, regulate their own eccle- 
siastical affairs in their own way, according to 
the choice of the majority, without any dictation 
from abroad ; and let the minority submit in the 
true republican spirit, till the time comes when 
two congregations and two pastors are demanded 
not by the remote but by the present wants of 
the augmented population. In a settlement 
where the bulk of the people are of Scotch de- 
scent, and are stiff in their preference of Pres- 
byterian forms, let them have a Presbyterian 
church, old school or new school, according to 
their choice ; and let the minority of New Eng- 
land people there remember that a Presbyterian 
church with a Presbyterian pastor, even though 
they sing Rouse’s Psalms, is better than no 
church at all, and that one strong Presbyterian 
church, sustaining itself and able to do some- 
thing for the diffusion of the Gospel, is far better 
than two weak churches dishonoring the Gospel 
by their little conflicts and jealousies, even 
though one of them is purely Congregational. 
On the other hand, in a settlement where the 
people generally are of the New England Puri- 
tan stock, let them set up their arrangements for 
public worship in their own New England way, 
making such terms of union and accommodation 
with the Presbyterians among them as may to 
them seem kind and wise ; and then if the few 
Presbyterians insist upon setting up their separate 
conyenticle, let the sin of the schism, and the 
responsibility for all the mischief growing out of 
it, be upon their souls. We believe that ordi- 
narily there would be very little difficulty in 
such cases, but for the impertinenee (shall we 
hesitate to say the wicked impertinence?) of 
sectarian intervention from without. 

This, if we do not err, is the true ground for 
Congregationalists in point of policy. Local 
self-government,—the right of Christians who 
dwell together in a convenient proximity for 
uniting in public worship, to arrange their own 
ecclesiastical affairs in their own way—is Con- 
gregationalism in its most essential element. 
When a company of Christians find themselves 
thrown together in a new settlement, the most 
natural way as well as the most Scriptural—and 
the most Scriptural way, because the most natu- 
ral—for them to make their arrangements for 
public worship and religious fellowship, is the 
independent democratic way. The political prin- 
ciple of the non-intervention of one nation with 
the internal affairs of another, if it were univer- 
sally regarded, would spread republicanism in a 
little while over all Europe. Just so our princi- 
ple of the non-intervention of exterior sectarian 
bodies with the arrangements which Christian 
people in a given locality may think proper to 
make for their own religious welfare, would do 
more for the legitimate and healthy growth of 
Congregationalism than can be done by any 
other method. 

These remarks of ours should not be under- 
stood as designed to discourage the convention 
which has been proposed for consultation on 
“the relations of the Congregational Church 
polity to Home Missions, and generally to the 
spread of the Gospel in this country.” We ap- 
prove that proposal; and we hope to do our part 
towards bringing it effectually before the churches. 


REY. DR. VERMILYE’S SERMON. 


Though we can seldom afford to give up our 
columns for the publication of sermons, yet the 
character of Dr. Vermilye’s discourse as a general 
exposition of the faith and practice of the Con- 
gregational churches of this State, induces us to 
comply with the courteous request of the General 
Association of the State to give 
among the churches through this channel. 
Those parts of the discourse that treat of the 
spirituality and unity of the Church, and of its 
practical relations to the truth, present a very 
re en a ee eee 

















Learned criticism might dissent from é au- 
thor's interpretation of the text, but his it 
is at least allowable. We do not see how @cers 
and a government can be predicated of thezen- 
eral Church of which the author speaks,-the 
New Testament recognizes these only in pasicu- 
lar local churches. 

The theological doctrines of the discour# are 
substantially those of the Congregatonal 
churches and ministers of this State, as expess- 
ed in the articles of faith of the Geaeral 1ss0- 
ciation ; but of course that body would noi be 
held in all cases to the speaker’s mode of stite- 
ment. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the prejudice of New York Congtegationalism, 
it will be seen from this discourse to have a 
strong savor of orthodoxy. 

The system of Consociation is by no means a 
settled feature of Congregationalism in this State. 
By many it is entirely repudiated, and it seems 
“ peady to vanish away.” 





a nn 
WHO ARE THE ORTHODOX! 


The Presbyterian of last week accuses The lr 
dependent of assailing the very cardinal points in 
the great scheme of salvation. This accusation 
is based upon a strange perversion of some re- 





by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, enti- 
tled “Come to Jesus.” We affirmed that the 
doctrine of that book, that sinners must pray to 
Christ for the Holy Spirit to change their hearts, 
involved the absurdity that a man can honestly 
pray to be enabled to do that which he is already 
able to do, which he is commanded to do, and 
which he does not do simply because he is not 
willimg. We put the question in short compass, 
as follows : 

Can a sinner pray with a wicked heart? Talo 
any act or state of mind involved in prayer ;— 
adoration, thanksgiving, confession, ee 
—can these be honestly engaged in with a wizk- 
ed heart? Can a man whose will and affec- 
tions are yet eut of harmony with God, sincerely 
pray? hat is prayer ? it not imply a 
new heart’ “If I regard iniquity in ny heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.” Either tle sinner 
does cherish iniquity when he comes before God 
in prayer, or he does not. If he does then his 
prayer is a mockery, and God will na hear it, 
whether it is for a new heart or for anything 
else. If he does not cherish sin, then yhy is not 
his heart already changed’? If he car sincerely 
pray, if he does “ apply to Christ sincersly,” that 
18, believingly, is not this itself an ewidence of 
the change ! 

The Presbyterian does not quote one Ine of this 
argument, does not give its readers the remotest 
idea of the gourse of reasoning by whick our con- 
clusion was justified, does not attempt in a fair 
and manly way to meet our reasoning, but makes 
an entire misstatement of our view, and then 
raises the alarm of heresy. It says: “ The sin- 
ner’s impotence to save himself, his whole and 
exclusive reliance on the Holy Spirit for regen- 
eration, the purchase of this Spirit by the atone- 
ment of Christ to be sent down for the awaken- 
ing and conversion of sinners, and the exhorta- 
tion to sinners to seek salvation as the free gift 
of God, are, in the opinion of The Independent, a 
jumble of inconsistencies!” Now, we affirm with- 
out qualification, that we hold every one of the 
doctrines which the Presbyterian here accuses us 
of denying. We have assailed no one of them. 
We uniformly teach these doctrines as funda- 
mental truths of the Gespel. A modicum of can- 
dor and discernment would enable the Presbyte- 
rian to see this; but our neighbor's article betrays 
the same want of discrimination that we com- 
plained of in the book. To see. this we need 
only compare what the Presbyterian alleges that 
we deny with what we really did deny in the ar- 
ticle referred to. 

1. The Presbyterian charges us with denying 
“ the sinner’s impotence to save himself.” What we 
did deny was the sinner’s inability to repent, to be- 
lieve in Christ, and to turn to God. We hold that 
the sinner is able to repent, and is therefore bound 
to repent as God requires him to do, immediately 
and without qualification. But though he should 
repent a thousand times, and turn to God with 
all his heart, he could not save himself ,—he can 
be saved only in and through Christ. Cannot 
the Presbyterian comprehend this distinction * 

2. The Presbyterian accuses us of denying the 
sinner’s “ whole and exclusive reliance on the Holy 
Spirit for regeneration.” What we did deny was, 
that the sinner should pray for the Spirit “to 
enable him to repent and come to Christ.” We said 
expressly that “the Holy Spirit does draw men 
to Christ, and that none come but through Him.” 
We believe that men are regenerated, if at all, 
by the special and supernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit drawing them to Christ; but we do 
not believe that the Holy Spirit makes them able 
to repent and believe, or that He is needed or sent 
for any such purpose; much less that Christ 
died to procure the Spirit to enable sinners to re- 
pent, and that sinners—all unsubmissive as they 
are—should be exhorted to pray to Christ for the 
Holy Spirit to enable them to come to Christ. 
Cannot the Presbyterian comprehend that distine- 
tion ? 

3. The Presbyterian accuses us of deaying “the 
purchase of the Spirit by the atonement of Christ, to 
be sent down for the awakening and cmversion of 
stmners.” What we did deny was, that Christ 
died to procure the Holy Spirit inorder to make 
sinners a new heart, or that they might be enabled 
to repent. Christ died to make an atonement for 
sin. As a consequence of this, the Holy Spirit is 
sent to convince men of sin and to draw them to 
Christ ; but we deny that the object of Christ's 
death was to procure the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to make sinners able to repent and come to 
Christ. Cannot the Presbyterian see this distine- 
tion ? 

4. The Presbyterian charges us with represent- 
ing it as inconsistent and absurd “to exhort sin- 
ners to seek salvation as the free gift of God." We 
did no such thing. We hold that salvation is 
all of grace—a free gift, purchased by Christ ; 
but that salvation is to be obtained upon condi- 
tion of repentance and faith. The sinner must 
repent and accept salvation as a free gift of 
Christ through faith in his blood. But to exhort 
him while refusing to repent and to believe in 
Christ, while he is at heart unwilling to comply 
with the terms of salvation, and is not complying 
with them,—to exhort him to seek the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to enable him to do what God com- 
mands him to do, and what he is refusing to do, 
is absurd. We hope our neighbor can see this 
distinction. 

But though the Presbyterian slépuld met have 
“ability,” either natural, gracious, or imputed, 
to see these distinctions, or candor to acknow- 
ledge them and to retract its groundless accusa. 
tions, every intelligent reader will perceive that 
that journal has done us a gross and palpable 
njustice. Of course, this was not intentional. 
The case might be more hopeful if it was ; for it 
is sometimes easier to correct perverseness of 
heart than blindness of mind. The want of dis- 
crimination in the statement of the doctrines of 
grace, and especially of the sinner’s duty, is one 
of the greatest calamities that can befall the 
Chureh in its spiritual teachers. It was because, 
in attempting to lead men to Christ, we have 
found them so ready to plead their inability to 
repent, and to insist upon waiting for some mys- 
terious influence to enable them to repent, that 
we deplored the mistaken counsels of the little 
book called “ Come to Jesus.” We took up thai 
treatise in good faith, hoping to find in it such a 
manual as is often needed to put into the hands 
of awakened and inquiring sinners; but we 
found that on this vital point it would only ‘us- 
tify the sinner in his false excuses for disobeying 
ee hag ay Penge met ga the Holy 

irit. 


The Presbyterian accuses us with assailing the 
cardinal doctrines of grace. Have‘we dane this? 
We affirm that the Holy Spirit is not needed to 
enable the sinner to repent and come to Christs 


enable him to do this, instead of exhorting him 
to repent, is unscriptural advice. We have al- 


any 

justify it also to the “ orthodoxy” of the churches t 
If we can, we suppose we shall stand right, even 
\with the Presbyterian. 

Is Dr. Grirrin orthodox? Let us hear his 





testimony on this point : 


and that to exhort him to pray for the Spirit to |: 


“You say you cannot change your own heart, 


and it is in vain to try. 


It is al 


If this is meant as an ex- 
cuse for a moral agent, it is saying that you cannot 
love, repent, and believe; that you cannot do what 
God, upon penalty of eternal death, has required, 
and what he will actually send you to hell for neg- 
lecting. It is saying that he retuires more than 
you can perform, and that he will torment you for 
ever for not doing impossibilities. 
that he is infinitely the greatest tyrant that ever 
appeared in the universe. And if this is not blas- 
phemy, and treason, and war against God, what in 
the aniverse can be? Still you plead that you are 
not his enemies—that you love him, and would 


leging 


serve him if you could. But if this is not proof of 


the deadliest enmity, i 
in any world.” 


“ Here, then, you stand without one excu 


rejecting the gospel another moment. 


Why, 


t is in vain to look for proof 


use for 
then, 


will you not accept it at once? Do you begin to 


name a reason ? 
have none left. 
not consent ? 


heart. 


submit? 


But that is taken from you; you 
Do you say your wicked heart will 
But my business is with that wicked 


Why will not you, O stubborn heart, now 


down yeur arms ?’—Sermon on Excuses. 

Such is the language of one who was imported 
from the bosom of the undivided Presbyterian 
Church into New England, there to be the Cory- 
pheus of Orthodoxy. 


Is the Rev. Benner Trier, D. D., President of 


Hardened rebel, why will not you lay 


the East Windsor Theological Institute, in good 
repute among our Presbyterian brethren ? 


influe 


hova 


stac 





same. 


the will. 


; 


marks in this journal upon a little book published | ih odox | 


do his duty. 


power to obey. 


nce. 


election sure. 


are willing to come. 
the water of life freely. 
why complain of the want of power? 
how can I repent —how can I believe ?—how can 
I renounce the world ? when the fact is that you 
Why do you excuse and 
justify yourself, and cast the blame on your Maker, 
when, in infinite mercy, he expostulates with you, 
saying, As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked, but that he turn and 
live ; turn ye, turn ye, for wht will you die ?” 
“Again: The doctrine of Regeneration is sup- 
posed to imply an insuperable obstacle in the way 
We often hear the sinner 
reasoning thus—‘ If I must be born again, in order 
to enter into the kingdom of God; and if this 
change is exclusively the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
a work which he is ynder no obligations to perform, 
and which my own efforts will never accomplish ; 
then there is a difficulty in the way of my salvation, 
which is beyond my power to remove. 
depend on my will, but on the will of God, whether 
But here, again, the sinner la- 
bors under an entire misapprehension, as to the na- 
ture of the change in question, and as to the rea- 
son why this change is necessary. 
born again? Simply, to be made willing to do what 
It is thus represented in the scrip- 
tures, Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power. Why is it necessary, that men should be 
born again? Not because they are wnable to do 
their duty, af they will; but because they are un- 
It is their depravity which renders 
this supernatural change necessary. But their de- 
pravity is not their calamity merely, but their 
crime. It consists, as we have seen, in a perverse 
inclination ; in a voluntary and obstinate refusal to 
yield obedience to the reasonable commands of Je- 
h. What the sinner needs, therefore, is to 
have this perverse inclination changed; that is, to 
be made willing to do what God requires. 
cessity of this change, therefore, supposes no ob- 
in the way of his salvation, except his own 
unwillingness to do his duty.” 
“ There is one excuse, however, which the sinner 
sometimes pleads, when the subject is thus presen- 
ted, which it may be important to notice. 
Granting it to be so—granting that there is nothing 
but my own unwillingness to prevent me from com- 
plying with the terms of salvation: still, 1 cannot 
change my own will, and if God does not make me 
willing, how can I be culpable ? 
pleads this excuse, he always takes it for granted, 
that he really desires to change his own will; that 
is, that he really has a will to have a different will 
from that which he'has: in other words, that he 
really chooses to choose differently from what he 
actually does choose. But is not this absurd? 
The truth is, the sinner has no desire to change his 
will; for such a desire would itself be a change of 
He chooses not to come to Christ: and 
while he thus chooses, he has no desire to choose 
otherwise ; for he may as well choose to come to 
Christ, as to desire to make such a choice,”’ 
The preceding extracts are from two sermons 
of Rev. Dr. Tyler, in the earlier volumes of the 


We are not aware that the 


I shall be saved.’ 


God requires. 


willing to do it. 


National Preacher. 
author has ever repudiated them. 

We had collated several passages from Ed- 
wards, from Bellamy,—who once had an urgent 
call toa Presbyterian church in this city—and 
from other eminent orthodox divines to the same 
effect, but our limits forbid further quotations. 
Nor are these necessary; we have taught only 
what every well-read New England divine will 
recognize as the orthodoxy of New England. The 
sinner is able to repent and to believe in Christ ; 
but he will not do so, and the Holy Spirit is 
needed to overcome his unwillingness, not to 
confer any natural power that was not before 


coming ? 
and love of stn.” 


Is he 


Let us hear him upon this point : 


refuses to obey he sins. 
without excuse. 

“ Tt will not avail him to plead that he has no 
If he has power 
to sin, he has power to cease from sinning—if he 
has power to rebel against God, he has power to 
submit to God. He has all the power which he 
needs: all, indeed, which he can possess. 
were to renew his heart this moment, his power 
would not be increased; he would only be willing 
to use aright the power which he now abuses and 
rverts. 
“ Tt will not avail him to plead that God has not 
granted him the influences of his Spirit. Those in- 
fluences God is under no obligation to grant ; and if 
he never grants them, the sinner’s duty remains the 
When God works in men to will and to do, 
it is not to enable them to do their duty ; but to in- 
cline them to do what they are adle to do, and what 
they ought to do, without any supernatural Divine 


He has 


are unwilling to do it. 


of the sinner’s salvation. 


will not cast them out. 


He is not 


power. 





KOSSUTH A “HUMBUG.” 


“ Now the truth is, the influences of the Divine 
Spirit are never granted to give the sinner ability to 
He is able without them. 
las all the natural ability which the saint posses- 
#8; and it is wholly his own fault that he does not 
immediately embrace the Gospel. 
lent on God in any such sense, as to furnish him 
with the least excuse for continuing another moment 
a rebel against God. God now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent. This isa reasonable command ; 
and every sinner is under obligation to obey it. 
he does not obey, he sins. Every moment that he 
He sins voluntarily, and is 


The sinner 


depen- 


If God 


* Does any one say, ‘ How can I obey the Gospel 
until God shall renew my heart?’ 
difficulty which lies in your way is not the want of 
power, but the want of an inclination. 
really willing to obey, there is nothing to hinder. 
You need not wait for God to operate on your heart ; 
for if you are truly willing to obey the Gospel, God 
is now operating on your heart. 
you would not be willing. 
salvation, with fear and trembling ; lay hold on eter- 
nal life ; give all diligence to make your calling and 
There is nothing to hinder you from 
coming to Christ and securing eternal life, if you 
Whosoever will, let him take of 
But if you are unwilling, 


I answer,—the 


If you are 


If he were not, 
Work out, then, your 


Why say, 


It does not 


What is it to be 


The ne- 


He says, 


When the sinner 


In conclusion, we hold, with the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, in its tract on “ What 
Presbyterians believe,” that “ the objection is vain 
that ‘if men are not elected they cannot be 
saved, do what they will.’ 
Christ, and they have his word for it that he 
And what hinders their 
No secret decree, no mysterious neces- 
sity, nothing but their own voluntary blindness 
We differ from that respected 
body simply in saying that sinners would be able 
[not enabled] to come if they were truly willing : 
but we agree again that “they stay away of 
their own free choice, and are thus the voluntary 
procurers of their own destruction.” Are we or 
are we not orthodox * 


Let them come to 


Among the topics upon which Archbishop 
Hughes has favored the public with his private 
in, is the character of Kossuth and of the 
Hunggsrian struggle. The conclusion that the 
prelate has come to is that Kossuth is neither 
more nor less than a “humbug.” The 


If 


of adulation to the god of British pride, and 
chanting pans of flattery to the very power that 
had crushed pee such as he professed to 
have contended for—in the persons of Smith }- 
O'Brien and the other Irish patriots—when I find 
him unnecessarily fli ging insult at the religion 
of most of the people of Hungary, simply because 
such insult would be grateful to the ears of his 
English auditors, I could not help forming the 
opinion that the stuf was not in him, and that 
history would write him down, not among the 
heroes, but rather among the humbugs, of which 
this nineteenth century has been so prolific.” 

It appears that notwithstanding his ardent 

commitment to religious liberty, the Archbishop 
has been quite reserved and phlegmatic toward 
the European struggles that have involved that 
principle —especially we presume toward the last 
movement at Rome. These he has watched only 
with “ moderate interest ;” and that interest has 
been speculative and philosophical rather than 
earnest and practical. He has been watching 
not for the progress of free principles, but for the 
appearance of a great man. In this he has been 
disappointed—perhaps on the natural principle 
that as one himself rises in eminence, great men 
are reduced in their proportions till even giants 
sink into pigmies. For a time the Archbishop 
had hope that the object of his search had ap- 
peared in Kossuth. The ground of this hope 
was the unfounded impression that Kossuth was 
a devout Roman Catholic, and rendered homage 
to the Blessed Virgin and all the Saints. But no 
sooner did his Grace discover that Kossuth had 
denounced the Jesuitical party in France as hostile 
to liberty, that he had designated Rome as the 
center of the next movement for European eman- 
cipation, that Pope and Czar were alike odious 
to him as despots, that he acknowledges the Bible 
as the source of his principles and the »guide of 
his life, and that he is in hearty sympathy with 
the true spirit of English liberty, than he writes 
him down a humbug. 
One salutary effect of this manifesto of his 
Grace will be to ward off from the person of 
Kossuth a class of politicians who take their cue 
from the Roman Catholic primate, and thus to 
save him much annoyance. But the people of 
the United States will discern and honor the in- 
tellectual and moral greatness of the Hungarian 
dictator, notwithstanding the contempt of an 
Archbishop and the Austrian malignings of an 
ex-Ambassador. 





—— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Had it been announced that Mr. Barnum had 
purchased the Crystal Palace, with all its con- 
tents, including the famous Ko-hi-noor diamond, 
and was about to reproduce the World’s Fair in 
different cities of the United States, we should 
not have regarded it as at all incredible, or be- 
yond the resources and the invention of that dis- 
tinguished master of exhibitions. But though 
Mr. Barnum has not adventured upon so large a 
scale, he has reproduced the World’s Fair in a 
manner that will be equally agreeable to the 
great majority of visitors. A panoramic view of 
the Crystal Palace, both in its exterior and its 
interior, with the inauguration service, and much 
of the detail of the fair, is now on exhibition at 
Stoppani’s Hall, in Broadway. The paintings 
are brilliantly and tastefully executed, and the 
whole effect is gorgeous and exciting. The many 
who visited the great Exhibition will be eager to 
renew their impressions here, and the greater 
number who remained at home, will be more 
eager to enjoy the treat without crossing the At- 
lantic. 








THE SCHOOL ACCIDENT. 


The Coroner's inquest upon the casualty at the 
Greenwich Avenue School acquits the teachers, 
and justly, of all blame in the matter. It does 
not fasten blame, however, upon any ‘persen in 
particular, though a codicil to their verdict 
makes sundry valuable suggestions upon the 
mode of building school-houses for the accommo- 
dation of large numbers of children. The pub- 
lic, however, will regard the building a circular 
staircase four stories high, with a deep well in 
the center, and an infirm balustrade for a shield 
as a matter of culpable negligence on the part of 
somebody. The strength of materials is a mat- 
ter of nice mathematical calculation; the lia- 
bility to fire is well understood ; so that to builda 
schoolhouse for two thousand children with such 
an inadequate and insecure egress is wholly in- 
excusable. An architect who would make such 
a vicious arrangement should be cast in his pro- 
fession just as a physician is for mal-practice. 
No provision can be made against a panic. It is 
an incontrollable thing. We once witnessed such 
ascene upon an alarm of fire in the Tabernacle, 
which was one of utter confusion and danger un- 
til a person standing firmly upon a seat suc- 
ceeded in making his voice heard above the up- 
roar, and thus inspired confidence. Such inci- 
dents cannot be guarded against at the time, but 
in the structure of buildings due regard should 
be had to such contingencies, and any glaring 
defect ina public structure should be made a 
penal offense. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Wasutneton, D. C., Noy. 24, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 


I am under a promise to send you a few lines. 
We are in the midst of the bustle of tradesmen, 
housekeepers and politicians, all brushing up and 
getting ready for the sights, scenes and spoils of 
the next Congress. Chaos seems to brood over 
the world of politics; while I find there is a 
common impression that the old General, the 
tallest of the Army, and young Douglass, the 
shortest of the Senate, will be set up as targets for 
the next Presidential campaign. 

This is the great year of improvement in the 
city if morals and externals. The city authori- 
ties have passed new laws restraining Sabbath 
breakers and grog venders. But a greater fact 
than all, showing the currents of opinion, is this : 
A Mr. Strong, of the city of New York, is the 
builder of the wings of the Capitol. He employs 
some three or four hundred men, a large number 
of whom he found used to drink the “ardent” 
daily or hourly. He “took the responsibility,” 
and issued an order to the effect that no man in 
his employ would be allowed to bring a bottle on 
the grounds or leave during working hours to 
visit a groggery. This called forth unnumbered 
curses and the cry of “Yankeeism,” &c. The 
builder is inflexible in his purpose, and it is worth 
& journey to hear the music of these hundreds 
of artificers and builders, and to witness the 
skillful tool-using and order, representing per- 
haps better than any other work the building of 
Solomon's Temple, all in praise of a New Yorker, 
if not “Hiram of Tyre.” 

This fact is the more worthy of mention taken 
in connection with one found on the State re- 
cerds, which shows that a portion of the builders 
engaged on the old capitol were allowed by 
Government one gallon of whisky each per day. 
Rumor says that they drank it, and at dusky eve 
were athirst for more. I regret to say, that when 
the corner stone of the great hotel on the Avenue 
was laid the last summer, the almost 


grounds | commingling of things by men of the old domin- 


ion was seen in placing in “the head of the cor- 
ner” a bible, a prayer-book, and a fast-day ser- 
mon, and then (it being a rum-house) going to 
drink in the rear shop. 

The “ First Congregational Church,” late Tri- 
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BROOKLYN ITEMS. 


Tue Anti-Stavery Fair—This movement was 
quite successful, the room being crowded from day 
to day, and the sales very liberal. Up to Saturday 
night, the receipts were $600. Brief addresses 
were made on successive evenings by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Hon. E. D. Culver, Rev. Dr. Pen- 
nington, Rev. Dr. Johnson, of the Episcopal ehurch, 
and others. We copy a good sketch of Dr. Pen- 
nington’s remarks from the Sun. 


“ Addresses have been delivered each evening, 
that on Saturday being by Rev. Dr. Pennington, him- 
self a ransomed-slave. He commenced,by relating a 
story of the son of an African prince (the King of 
Mandingo) having been some seventy years ago 
captured one day by a slave trader, and sold into 
bondage in one of the Southern States. The grand- 
son of that young man when he came to understand 
the wrongs inflicted upon his parents, determined 
he should (if opportunity occurred) make his es- 
cape. He had seen the whip applied to his father 
by the slaveholder, and he had heard him threaten 
his mother with the lash because she pleaded with 
him for the virtue of her beloved daughter. He 
was resolved to be free, and he seized the first op- 
portunity to escape. Ladies and Gentlemen, (said 
the speaker) the grandson of that African prince 
stands before you. 

“Dr. Pennington went onto describe the constant 
anxiety in which he lived afterwards, in this city, 
lest he should be recognized as a runaway slave, 
and brought back to servitude. He then referred 
to the sympathy he had met with in Europe, and 
the gifts made to him by the ladies of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, &c., for the relief 
of distressed fugitive slaves. When he went to 
their country, he had found most of them misin- 
formed with respect to the friends of Anti-Slavery 
in America. The impression among them was that 
they were all infidels, anti-everything that was 
good. He endeavored to disabuse their minds of 
this prejudice, and succeeded; and they had given 
to the Vigilance Committee, at his recommenda- 
tion, the packages of articles which it was the ob- 
ject of this fair to have disposed of. They said to 
him, (Dr. P.) we will send to your friends on the 
other side, to do the best they can with them, and 
when they have tried this, let us know the result, 
and tell us what more we can do for you—how we 
can aid you, and our hands and our hearts are with 
you. 

” « A few days before I left Glasgow, I was informed 
by the Secretary of the Association that she had 
called upon some twelve or thirteen of the leading 
ministers in that great city, Baptist and Episcopal, 
and that all had signified their readiness to preach 
sermons and take up collections for the objects 
which we contemplate. My friends therefore can 
see the door which is opening for them, and how 
much depends upon our making the very best of 
this present enterprise. I am solicitous that the 
friends of the cause in this and the adjoining city 
would come forward and make fair purchases of 
those goods in the fair. The Doctor’s address was 
impressive, and was heard throughout with great 
attention.” 





Eyre anp Ear Inrinmary.—The Brooklyn Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, for the gratuitous treatment of 
the poor, was opened on Friday at No. 109 Pine- 
apple-street. Patients admitted between 12 M. 
and 1 o'clock, P. M., every day. 


Lectures.—The Lectures before the Brooklyn 
Institute commence on Thursday, instead of 
Friday, as heretofore announced. 


Rep Hoox.—The Methodists have commenced 
a congregation for the residents of Red Hook 


Point. A church has been organized and also a 
Sabbath School. A building will soon be com- 


menced for their use, on land presented to the 
Society by the Atlantic Dock Company. 


CiLose or THe Fatr.—The sale was closed on 


the receipts amounting to about $950, with a con- 


holidays. The universal kind feeling exhibited, 
and the general satisfaction expressed, are worth 
more than the money. The sale of books has been 
quite a noticeable feature, especially the large num- 
bers bought by persons of color. The use of the 
hall was given rent free by the proprietor. The 
address of the venerable Rev. E. M. Johnson was 
received with much interest. His position is, that 


Saints, making every one who is baptized with 


Christ, is wholly incompatible with the right of one 
Christian to hold another Christian as a slave. 


Dr. Crtter’s Cnariry Sermon.—On Thanks- 
giving day, a discourse was preached by Rev. Dr. 


of aged and disabled ministers of the Episcopal 
Church. Text, 2 Cor. 6: 10. “As poor, yet mak- 
ingmany rich.” 
Isracl, to be employed exclusively in religious 
duties for the benefit of the whole community, he 
provided for them a certain and sure support at the 
common expense. Our Lord Jesus Christ directed 
that his ministers should not be entangled with the 
affairs of this world ; he sent forth his apostles with- 
out purse or scrip; he laid down the great principle 


his hire ;” he has enacted that ‘ they who preach 


“though poor, they make many rich.” 
during all the vigorous part of their lives from 


minister of the Gospel, who has spent, it may be, a 


unto eternal life, though himself still “poor” and 
destitute ? 


Tue Beprorp Lecrures.—The course of lec- 
tures noticed last week, for the benefit of Bedford 
Congregational Church, was not commenced this 


lecturers in the United States. Commences at7 1-2 
o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. 

N. B. After the first, the lectures will be given 
on Tuesday evenings, to the number’of eight in all. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Important Mretinc.—A meeting of ministers 
and members of colored Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches was held at the Shiloh Pres- 
byterian Church, (Dr. Pennington’s), in New York, 
Nov. 18th, 1851, for the purpose of considering the 
dition and int of those churches in these 
United States. Rev. Charles B. Ray was called to 
the Chair, who opened the’ ting by addressing 
the Throne of Grace. Rev. A. G. Beman was ap- 
pointed Secretary. Statements were made by Dr. 
Pennington, Rev. Messrs. E. P. Rogers, H. M. Wil- 
son, and others. After which, on motion, it was 
voted, unanimously, that Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 
D. D., N. Y., E. P. Rogers, of Newark, and A. G. 
Beman, of New Haven, be a Committee of Domes- 
tic and Foreign Correspondence, to collect facts 
and statistics in relation to the interests and wel- 
fare of the Colored Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Churches in America. 

In the evening, a public meeting was held in the 
Emanuel Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Mr. Wilson’s,) 
Cottage Place. Prayer and Reading the Scriptures, 
by Rev. E. P. Rogers; Sermon, by Rev. Amos G. 
Beman ; Concluding Exercises, by Dr. Pennington. 
The preacher took for his text Matthew 9: 
86-88. The sermon contained a fery interesting 
view of the leading characteristic of our Lord’s 
—compassion on the destitute. ‘Its applica- 








gregational ministers and churches, was exceed- 
ingly timely and appropriate, containing, as it did, 
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Tuesday evening, and has been quite successful— 


siderable overplus of goods, which are to serve as 
the foundation for a fair in New York, during the 


the great Christian doctrine of the Communion of 


water and the Spirit a member of the Body of 


Cutler, in St. Ann’s, in aid of the fund for the relief 


When God withdrew one tribe of 


in reference to them that “ the laborer is worthy of 


the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” Of no class 
of men can it be said with so much truth, that 
Cut off 


productive labor for their own benefit, prevented by 
want of time, and by the multiplicity of calls, from 
that frugality by which others can make much of 
little, though they “ live by the Gospel,” they barely 
live, and have no opportunity to lay up for old age 
or unseasonable infirmity. The shifts and devices 
to which some have been driven often injure their 


usefulness. For the soldier and the sailor disabled 
in the public service, the public has made pro- 
vision; why should there not be a provision for the 


long life in the public service, “‘ making many rich” 


week, as had been proposed. The first lecture will 
be given on Monday evening next, at the Brooklyn 
Female Academy, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of Boston, one of the most brilliant and engaging 


c 
tion to the duties of Colored Presbyterian and Con- 





lowed, and an anti-missionary meeting was held to 
put a stop to conversions.” 


From Syria.—The Central Christian Herald has 


a letter from Rev. Mr. Wilson, dated at Tripoli, 
October 2. 


“ As might be expected, I am not able, at the be- 


ginning of the most sickly month in the year, to re- 


port all our mission circle in good health. Mr. 
Calhoun’s older child is hardly expected to survive 
long. Dr. De Forest is, also, in feeble health. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford, at Aleppo, have both, within a few 
weeks, been prostrated with fevers. Mrs. Williams 
at Mosul, is also understood to be suffering consid. 
erably from the wonderful heat of that climate 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable report here given, 
I do not believe any one should hesitate to choose 
Syria as a missionary field, on account of climate 
The people of Ohio, at this season of the year are 
ordinarily afflicted with sickness to a degree which 
equals that here experienced. The health of the 
writer was never better. The low state of Dr 
Kalley’s wife was mentioned some months since. 
but, contrary to the expectation of all who then 
saw her, she lingered till the 15th ultimo 
Whiting thus announces her decease - 
was peace—a remarkably interesting death it Was 
on the whole.” Her husband, who had such an im. 
portant part in the Madeira movement, went tothat 
island for the benefit of Mrs. Kalley’s health The 
examinations in the two mission seminaries closed 
last week, and are said to have been unusually jn 
teresting. A considerable number of persons at 
Hasbeiya have recently left the Greek Church and 
avowed themselves Protestants. This does not in 
dicate that they have become Christians, but ey 
courages the hope that they may hereafter receive 
with meekness the ingrafted word which is able 
save their souls.” 
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From tur Gasoon.—A letter from Rey Albert 
Bushnell is published in the Cincinnati Christi,, 
Herald, saying that he has accepted the invitatioy 
of the Prudential Committee to visit his native 
country for a season, to reinvigorate his health by 
a change of climate. He has been able to continue 
his labors hitherto, with but slight interr Uptions 
from illness, but feels the debilitating effects of the 
African climate. He says of the mission 

“ Although but few of the people, as vet, give 
evidence of a change of heart, many are becoming 
well instructed, and we trust a foundation is beiye 
laid for the establishment of Christ’s kingdom here. 
The way of the Lord is being prepared, and, we 
trust, ere long, that he will visit us with the out. 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and manifest his sayiye 
power. The work of translating the Scriptures 
into the Npongwe language has been commenced 
and we hope, at no distant day, the people will have 
the Bible in their native tongue. 1 aim just com 
pleting a translation of the Gospel of John, which 
will be ready for the press in a few weeks. Weary 
becoming better acquainted with the interior tribes 
to the South and eastward; and only men aud 
means are needed, in order to plant the Gospel 
standard in their dark forest homes without delay 
Mission TO THE Fuaitivks IN CaNnapa.—Rev 
William King, himself formerly a slaveholder in 
Louisiana, has directed his attention to the object ot 
aiding the people of color in Canada, to get farms 
The Elgin Association has already secured a large 
tract of land for that purpose at Buxton, near Chat 
ham. He lectured lately at Chicago, when a pub 
lic meeting passed resolutions commending his 6} 
ject. A sketch of his remarks is given inthe VJ 
ern Citizen :— 


“Tt appears there are about thirty thousand color 
ed persons in the province ; some of these were 
born there, and some have emigrated from the Free 
States—more than one-half are fugitives. Thev are 
scattered over the whole province, from Kingston 
to Amherstburg ; living in cities, villages, and com 
munities by themselves, in rural districts. The 
principal settlements are found in the townships of 
Oro, Dawn, Peel, Raleigh, and Colchester. At al! 
these places they are living on land, and endeavor 
ing to support themselves by their own industry 
some who came into the province ten or fifteen 
years ago are doing well, and have acquired consi 
derable property ; and those who have come recent 
ly are settling on land and endeavoring to provide 
themselves with a permanent home. There is no 
suffering among any of them for the necessaries o/ 
life. But they want the Gospel and they want edu 
cation. It is to provide them with these blessings 
that Mr. King appeals to the brethren here.” 


Mertuopism 1n THE West.—A correspondent o 
the Northern Christian Advocate reckons up 125.000 
Methodists along the Mississippi valley, west of 
Ohio, for whom the General Conference has pro 
vided neither bishop, newspaper, ior book-room 
They ask for a bishop to live on the banks of the 
Mississippi, and a paper and book-room at Chicago 
and at St. Louis. The importance of the field is 
thus stated :— 


“The progress of Methodism in the West, with 
an increase annually of from ten to fifty per cent 
clearly indicates that the religious education of this 
great valley is in no small degree committed to the 
M. E. Church. Here many elements are mingling 
Here the high-toned morality of the East mingles 
with the fiery, passionate and almost reckless spirit 
of the South ; and both blending with the rigid ad 
herence to discipline of the Middle States: and 
here the great battle is to be fought between free- 
dom and slavery, both in the church and in the na 
tion; and here Infidelity and the Papacy are both 
marshaling their forces for the final conflict; and 
here Methodism—if true to her trust—true to her 
God—is destined to gain her greatest victory over 
the combined powers of darkness. But should the 
M. E. Church fail to meet the demand that God 
and the world has on her, antl leave the future des 
tiny of the land to be shaped by a pro-slavery re 
ligious press, and the minds of the masses to be 
molded by a slaveholding and slave-trading itine- 
rancy, God only knows the consequences to the 
church, the nation, and the world.” 








A statement has found its way into the papers 
that the Third Presbyterian Church of St. Louis 
under the care of Rev. T. M. Post, had changed its 
form of government, and become Congregational 
From an authentic source we learn that the follow 
ing is the true state of the case. That church has 
discussed the propriety of making such a change 
and a majority of the members have voted to make 
it. A large and very respectable minority have 
voted to remain in their present g¢onnection. The 
majority offered either to buy out the interest of 
the minority, or to sell tothem. The minority im- 
mediately accepted the latter alternative, and hav 
ing purchased the house, have formed a junctiou 
with the Union Presbyterian Church, a late colony 
from the First Church, under the care of Rev. Wm 
Homes, which had not yet erected a place of wor- 
ship. The united church will occupy the house 
just vacated by the seceding majority, and Mr 
Homes will be its pastor. We suppose the Congre- 
gational portion will build a new house.—Cen/ra 
Christian Herald. 

We do not see wherein this “true state of the 
case” alters in one particular the previous state 
ment which “ found its way into the papers.” Itis 
true, as was first stated, “the Third Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis, under the care of Rev. T. M 
Post,” has “ changed its form of government, and 
became Congregational.” The “true state of the 
case ” furnishes one new fact, which is commenda 
tory of the spirit in which the change was made 
The Church were so careful of the pecuniary righ! 
of the minority, that they were willing to sacrific’ 
their own convenience for the purpose of prevetil- 
ing the possibility of acomplaint. They therefore 
“ offered either to buy out the interest of the mi- 
nority, or to sell to them.” We hope an equal lib- 
erality will always be observed in the formation of 
Congregational churches, wherever there is 4 co® 
siderable minority—and this whether Presbyterians 
exercise a like liberality in similar cases or not. Mr 
Post, and the church under his care, will find them- 
selves amply remunerated, in the long run, for the 
inconvenience of a removal from their house of wor- 
ship and of seeing it by such a process transferred to 
the “ Union Church.” 

Episcopa. Sratistics.—The Boston Chris‘ 
Witness, in copying the following table from Swords 
Pocket Almanac for 1852, remarks concerning the 
growth of the Episcopal Church, that “ the increase 
has been rapid, but not in all cases as- profitable, 
perhaps, as might be desired :” 
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OrpaineD, as an Evangelist, at Denmark, Lee 


county, Iowa, Nov. 11th, 
Sturges. 
ols, of Warren; Sermon, Rey. Wm. Salter, of B 
lington ; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. Asa Turner, 


1851, Mr. Albert 


Denmark ; Charge, fev. Abner Leonard, of Bur- 
lington; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rey. Reuben 


Gaylord, of Danville. 
Mr. Sturges is under appointment by the A. 
B. C. F. M., on the new Mission to the Mikronesi 


Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. He goes out as t 


first missionary from the oldest Congregational 
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Church in this State. We confidently expect that aged and | 
his entering upon the missionary work will result John R. M 
in a large increase of the interest already felt Pimntheneth 
among the churches in the great cause of Missions. deavors to 
Reveen Gaytorp, Scribe, the aalvatic 
es : leaving no 
Rey. Aaron Lloyd was, on Sabbath evening, Noy, has partly 
9, installed pastor of the Livingston Reformed | !@8 now b 
Dutch Church, recently organized by the Classis of | has fallen i: 
Nev Workin the per part of Brondwas.” The | this ity, w 
sermon Was mached by Re r ‘rnilve, ff ol. . 
Cor, 2:15, 16. ermilye, from 2 | in Madison 
that they 
October 19th, Re v. William Lyall, from the First | the hearts 
Presbytery of New York, after being examined, who honor 
was received as member of the Classis of Hudson A littl 
and installed as pastor of the Reformed Dutch ittle mot 
Church of ¢ opake The sermon was preached by commencen 
Rev. Dr. Gosman * [ her pressing 
On the 12th of November, Mr. Milton W, Brown |“) Taber 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Coshocton, and | loughby-str 
installed pastor of the churches of East Hopewell 
and Nashville Aw Inees 
The Presbytery of Louisville, on the 14th Noy, | Charity tha 
ord tined Richard Valentine pastor of the Church | for educatin 
of NewCastle. Rev. W. C. Mathews, D.D. preach 


ed the sermon and delivered the charge to the 
people 

The Presbytery of Vincennes, on the 12th 0 
November, ordained Alexander Sterrit, pastor of the 
Church of Evansville. Rev. C. Fitch presided 
proposed the constitutional questions, and made 
the ordaining prayer 


Rev. Edwin Holt, lately of New Hampshire, was 


installed pastor of the Second Presbyterian Chur: bh 


in Madison, la., Nov. 23. The sermon was preachec 
by Rev. T. A. Mills, of Cincinnati; remaining ser- 
vices by Messrs. Brownlee and Morris, a committe: 


of Madison Presbytery 


The Presbytery of St. Louis, at its late meeting 


after a patient trial of Rey, P. J Heyer on the 

charge of gross immorality, deposed him from the 

ministry and excommunicaedt him from the church 
Presbyterian Herald 


Rey. Richard H. Allen, has received the appoint 
ment of Chaplain to the State’s Prison, in Jefferson 


ville, la., and has been invited to supply the Jeffer- 


sonville Church for one year 

Rumors.—Br. N. Colver, of Boston, it is intima 
ted, will go to Chicago to take the place vacated by 
Dr. E. Tucker, and the latter will go to Louisville 


Ky., to take charge of a church there.—Journal and 


Messenger. 


The Seventh Presbyterian Church of this city, a 
colony from the First Church, which has lately 
erected a new and elegant house of worship, has 


extended a call to Rey. Willis Lord, D.D., Jate pas 
tor of the First Orthodox Congregational Church 
to become their pastor. We suppose he will ac 
cept.—Cincinnati Ch. Herald 


Rey. Jacop Knavpe.—The Market street Baptist 


Chureb in Zanesville, Ohio, have given Mr. Knapp 
He 


has accepted the invitation, and will commence his 


a call to hold a series of meetings with them 


labors with them early in January next.— Excelsior, 


INSTALLATION. —The Presbytery of Raritan, on 


the 19th inst., received Rey. John MeNair, and in- 
stalled him as pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Clinton, N. J. Rev. Dr. Studdiford preached the 
sermon from 1 Cor, ii. 3-5 


Rey. Mr. Clark is to be installed over the Maver- 


ick chureh, East Boston, on the 3d instant, 
tev. HI. M. Storrs, a recent graduate of Andover 
Theological Seminary, has received and accepted a 
call from the Lawrence-street church in Lawrence 
Rev. Mr. Langworthy’s church in Chelsea are 


erecting a very fine house of worship and are ina 
very prosperous condition. 


The “ Broadway Church” in Chelsea have invited 
Rey. Mr. Copp of Sag Harbor, N. Y., to become 
their pastor. 


The general religious state of the Boston churches 
is reported as being highly encouraging. 


Rev. Philip Berry, after an absence of two years 
in Europe, has accepted the rectorship of Esopus 
Parish, in the Diocese of New York. 


Rev. W. W. Bennett has. been appointed by the 
Virginia M. E. Conference, Chaplain of the Univer 
sity of Va. The chaplaincy of this institution ts 
given alternately to the different leading Christian 
denominations. 1t was last held by Mr. Ruther, a 
Presbyterian. 


Protestant Porrvavese in Trintpap.—Three 
hundred and seventy-nine of those banished from 
Maderia by the Popish persecution, and settled in 
Trinidad, are regular attendants on public worship, 
and one hundred and eleven are communicants 
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The number is increasing by emigrants from Ma- 
deira. 


Arkansas.—Washington Co., the most populous 
in the State, has two collegiate institutions,four acad- 
emies, and thirty common schools; more than a 
thousand persons are enjoying the privileges of 
these institutions, and more than forty are engaged 
in teaching. 387 families destitute of the word of 
God, have been supplied 

Bishop Potter, in the last month, has preached 
eighteen times in seven counties, laid the corner- 
stone of three churches, and confirmed fifty per- | ‘ 
sons 


A Hint tro Ministers.—A minister, says Dr 
Baker, wrote toa vacant church in Texas, inquit ‘ 
ing whether he would likely be useful, should he 
visit them as a missionary, but his letter was writ 
ten in so slovenly a manner, and with so many in- 
terlineations, that they did not condescend even to |* 
answer it, concluding that he was not the man who | * 
would prepare “ beaten oil” for the sanctuary. 


Missions or THe M. E. Cuvrcn Sourn.—The 
Western Christian Advocate calls attention to the 
movement of the Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church South, for the extension of their opera- i 
tions in California. 

“Tt has been resolved, by their Missionary Board, 
that a missionary shall be appointed from each 
conference, who shall travel through the conference 
to receive the means necessary for dn outfit and the 
expenses of the journey, say one thousand dollars, 
and then proceed to California. Thus, about 
twenty additional missionaries will be speedily upon 
their way. 

“It naturally occurs to the curious inquirer to 
ask why the Church South should be so deeply in- 
terested in occupying a free State ? They are |! 
sending no missionaries to Oregon, and have been | * 
very little given to sending missionaries any where. 
Then what has caused this sudden interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the youngest sister of the Re- 
public ? 

“Those who have watched the movements which 
have been making for the past year to repel the 
anti-slavery proviso in the California constitution, 
will naturally suspect that the hope of seeing sla- 
very one day established on the Pacific, had some- 
thing to do with it. 

“ The hope, however, of changing this feature of 
the constitution, has now, we believe, given place 
to the more plausible scheme of dividing the State 
and devoting the Southern fragment to slavery.” " i 


Revivat at Buocxiey.—At Blockley th t 
are holding evening meetings, which’ are ey or 
ded and promise favorable results. The church are | F 
much quickened, and there is quite a number of 
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ILuinois.—An interesting revival has bee: a hope in t! 
joyed in Round Prairie and Plymouth duane —- es 
These churches, one Presbyterian and the other ie 


Congregationalist, constitute one congregation. The 


every respe 


work is described as having been ve eg 
One hundred persons are vended as p Ba pom an _ - 
veris. Of these forty have united with the Con- head of the 
gregational and Presbyterian churches, and six- to thei > 
ty with the Methodist. downent.. ns 


Inrerestine Sratistics.—In the Presbyterian | * 
Magazing by Dr. Van Rensselaer, we find an anal- 
ysis of the statistics of the two leading Presbyterian 
bodies, which conveys important information : 

Old'School. New School. 


Total Churches, -  - 
Vacant Churches, -— - 


Can’? TAKE CARR OP THEMSELVES.—The New 
York Recorder says that a member of the Tarry- 


Srreet Preacniva,—The Californians have got 
the start of us. Rev, Mr. Taylor, writing from San 
Francisco, says : 

“ Every Sunday I preach on wharf, Pacific 
wharf, and on the Plaza. py Fs week, on 
Pacific wharf, I occupied a barrel of whisky for a 
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:pectable standing, a great excitement fol- 
d an anti-missionary meeting was held to 
to conversions.” ; 








Syria.—The Central Christian Herald has 
from Rev. Mr. Wilson, dated at Tripoli, 
4 
ight be expected, I am notable, at the be- 
f the most sickly njonth in the year, to re- 
our mission circle in good health. Mr. 
s older child is hardly expected to survive 
r. De Forest is, also, in feeble health. Mr, 
Ford, at Aleppo, have both, within a few 
een prostrated with fevers. Mrs. Williams, 
|, is also understood to be suffering consid- 
‘om the wonderful heat of that climate, 
tanding the unfavorable report here given, 
believe any one should hesitate to choose 
a missionary field, on account of climate, 
ple of Ohio, at this season of the year, are 
y afflicted with sickness to a degree which 
iat here experienced. The health of the 
fas never better. The low state of Dr, 
wife was mentioned some montbs since - 
trary to the expectation of all who then 
_ she lingered till the 15th ultimo, Brother 
thus es her d “ Her end 
ce—a remarkably interesting death it was 
yhole.” Her husband, who had such an im. 
part in the Madeira movement, went to that 
wr the benefit of Mrs. Kalley’s health. The 
tions in the two mission seminaries closed 
k, and are said to have been unusually jn- 
z. A considerable number of persons at 
‘a have recently left the Greek Church, and 
themselves Protestants. This does not in- 
hat they Aave become Christians, but en- 
s the hope that they may hereafter receive 
-ekness the ingrafted word which is able to 
eir souls.” 








1 THE Ganoon.—A letter from Rev. Albert 
‘il is published in the Cincinnati Christian 
, saying that he has accepted the invitation 
Prudential Committee to visit his native 
y for a season, to reinvigorate his health by 
ve of climate. He has been able to continue 
ors hitherto, with but slight interruptions 
iness, but feels the debilitating effects of the 
n climate. He says of the mission : 
though but few of the people, as yet, give 
ce of a change of heart, many are becom( 
structed, and we trust a foundation is being 
r the establishment of Christ’s kingdom here. 
vay of the Lord is being prepared, and, we 
ere long, that he will visit us with the out- 
of the Holy Spirit, and manifest his saving 
_ The work of translating the Scriptures 
1e Npongwe language has been commenced, 
e hope, at no distant day, the people will have 
ble in their native tongue. I am just com- 
x a translation of the Gospel of John, which 
» ready for the press in a few weeks. Weare 
ing better acquainted with the interior tribes 
e South and eastward; and only men and 





s are needed, in order to plant the Gospel 
ard in their dark forest homes without delay.” 


ssiON TO THE Feaitives iN Canapa.—Rev. 
m King, himself formerly a slaveholder in 
iana, has directed his attention to the object of 
the people of color in Canada, to get farms. 
Uivin Association has already secured a large 
of land for that purpose at Buxton, near Chat- 
He lectured lately at Chicago, when a pub- 
eting passed resolutions commending his ob- 
A sketch of his remarks is givenin the Wes/- 
‘itizen :-— 
t appears there are about thirty thousand color- 
ersons in the province ;, some of these were 
there, and some have emigrated from the Free 
s—more than one-half are fugitives. They are 
»red over the whole province, from Kingston 
nherstburg ; living in cities, villages, and com- 
ties by themselves, in rural districts. The 
ipal settlements are found in the townships of 
Dawn, Peel, Raleigh, and Colchester. At all 
. places they are living on land, and endeavor- 
o support themselves by their own industry ; 
who came into the province ten or fifteen 





;ago are doing well, and have acquired consi- 
ble property ; and those who have come recent- 
‘e settling on land and endeavoring to provide 
selves with a permanent home. There is no 
ring among any of them for the necessaries of 

But they want the Gospel and they want edu- 
m. It is to provide them with these blessings 
Mr. King appeals to the brethren here.” 


ETHODISM IN THE West.—A correspondent of 
Northern Christian Advocate reckons up 125,000 
hodists along the Mississippi valley, west of 
», for whom the General Conference has pro- 
d neither bishop, newspaper, ior book-room. 
y ask for a bishop to live on the banks of the 
‘issippi, and a paper and book-room at Chicago 
at St. Louis. The importance of the field is 
: stated :-— 

The progress of Methodism in the West, with 
increase annually of from ten to fifty per cent. 
rly indicates that the religious education of this 
at valley is in no small degree committed to the 
E. Church. Here many elements are mingling. 
re the high-toned morality of the East mingles 
h the fiery, passionate and almost reckless spirit 
he South; and both blending with the rigid ad- 
ence to discipline of the Middle States: and 
e the great battle is to be fought between free- 
1 and slavery, both in the church and in the na- 
1; and here Infidelity and the Papacy are both 
rshaling their forces for the final conflict; and 
e Methodism—if true to her trust—true to her 
i—is destined to gain her greatest victory over 
combined powers of darkness. But should the 
E. Church fail to meet the demand that God 
| the world has on her, antl leave the future des- 
y of the land to be shaped by a pro-slavery re- 
ous press, and the minds of the masses to 
lded by a slaveholding and slave-trading itine- 
cy, God only knows the consequences to the 
irch, the nation, and the world.” 


A statement has found its way into the papers 
tthe Third Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, 
jer the care of Rey. T. M. Post, had changed its 
m of government, and become Congregational. 
om an authentic source we learn that the follow- 
- is the true state of the case. That church has 
cussed the propriety of making such a change, 
d a majority of the members have voted to make: 

A large and very respectable minority have 
ted to remain in their present ¢onnection. The 
jority offered either to buy out the interest of 
minority, or to sell to them. The minority im- 
“diately accepted the latter alternative, and hav- 
x purchased the house, have formed a junctiou 
th the Union Presbyterian Church, a late colony 
ym the First Church, under the care of Rev. Wm. 
mes, which had not yet erected a place of wor- 
ip. The united church will oceupy the house 
‘t vacated by the seceding majority, and Mr. 
mes will be its pastor. We suppose the Congre- 
tional portion will build a new house.—Central 
wristian Herald. 


We do not see wherein this “true state of the 
se” alters in one particular the previous state- 
ent which “ found its way into the papers.” tis 
ue, as was first stated, “the Third Presbyterian 
hurch of St. Louis, under the care of Rev. T. M. 
ost,” has “changed its form of government, and 
‘came Congregational.” The “true state of the 
se” furnishes one new fact, which is commenda- 
ry of the spirit in which the change was made. 
he Church were so careful of the pecuniary rights 
* the minority, that they were willing to sacrifice 
eir own convenience for the purpose of prevent- 
g the possibility of acomplaint. They therefore 
offered either to buy out the interest of the mi- 
ority, or to sell to them.” We hope an equal lib- 
rality will always be observed in the formation of 
ongregational churches, wherever there is @ con- 
iderable minority—and this whether Presbyterians 
xercise a like liberality in similar cases or not. Mr. 
ost, and the church under his care, will find them- 
elves amply remunerated, in the long run, for the 
1convenience of a removal from their house of wor- 
hip and of seeing it by such a process transferred to 
he “ Union Church.” 

Episcopan Sratistics.—The Boston Christian 
Vitness, in copying the following table from Sword’s 
ocket Almanac for 1852, remarks concerning the 
rowth of the Episcopal Church, that “ the increase 
as been rapid, but not in all cases as. profitable, 
erhaps, as might be desired ;” 


ioceses, - - - - - a 29 
sishops, - - - - - . 33 
*riests and Deacons, - - - s 1am 
Vhole number of Clergy. - 4 - jd 16 
lergy died, - - - R f 





rdinations—Deacons, 49; Priests, 66. ° 


andidates for Orders, (in 15 Dioceses,) - 145 
aptisms, (estimated for 256 Dioceses)— 
Adults, 1,925; Children, 11,682 ; total, 
onfirmed, (estimated for 27 Dioceses,) - 
ommunicants, (in 26 Dioceses,) - - 71 
larriages, (in 24 Dioceses,) - ~~ - ’ 
urials, (in 23 Dioceses,) - - - 
unday-school Teachers, fn 19 Dioceses, 
“  —« ‘Scholars, (in 22 Dioceses, 
hurches consecrated, (in 28 Dioceses,) - ‘ 
orner-stones laid, (in 10 Dioceses,) - f 
ontributions to Church objects, (in 26 Dio- on 
ceses,) - - - = = $380,688 





— 

Fare Episcopa Cuapet, Hartrorp.—It is n0W 
early a year since the place was opened as a mis- 
jonary field, and now there are 90 families 
> the congregetion, with 40-communicants, 
4 recently confirmed, and a 
hildren, and the place is well attended. Alms 
he amount of $176 liave been placed in the hands 


f the missionary, and expended for the poor. 
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OrpaineD, as an Evangelist, at Denmark, Lee 
county, Iowa, Nov. 11th, 1851, Mr. Albert A. 
Sturges. Introductory Exercises, Rev. D. B. Nich- 
ols, of Warren; Sermon, Rev. Wm. Salter, of Bur- 


lington; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. Asa Turner, of 


Denmark ; Charge, oe Abner Leonard, of Bur- 
lington; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Reuben 
Gaylord, of Danville. 

Mr. Sturges is under appointment by the A. B. 
B. C. F. M., on the new Mission to the Mikronesian 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. He goes out as the 
first missionary from the oldest Congregational 
Church in this State. We confidently expect that 
his entering upon the missionary work will result 
in a large increase of the interest already felt 
among the churches in the great cause of Missions. 

Reveen Gaytorp, Scribe. 





Rev. Aaron Lloyd was, on Sabbath evening, Nov. 
9, installed pastor of the Livingston Reformed 
Dutch Church, recently organized by the Classis of 
New York, in the upper part of Broadway. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. Dr. Vermilye, from 2 


Cor. 2: 15, 16. 


October 19th, Rev. William Lyall, from the First 
Presbytery of New York, after being examined, 
was received as member of the Classis of Hudson, 
and installed as pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church of Copake. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. Dr. Gosman. 


On the 12th of November, Mr. Milton W. Brown 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Coshocton, and 
installed pastor of the churches of East Hopewell 
and Nashville. 


The Presbytery of Louisville, on the 14th Nov. 
ordained Richard Valentine pastor of the Church 
of New Castle. Rev. W. ©. Mathews, D.D. preach- 
ed the sermon and delivered the charge to the 
people. 

The Presbytery of Vincennes, on the 12th of 
November, ordained Alexander Sterrit, pastor of the 
Church of Evansville. Rey. C. Fitch presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and made 
the ordaining prayer. 


Rev. Edwin Holt, lately of New Hampshire, was 
installed pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
in Madison, la., Nov. 23. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. T. A. Mills, of Cincinnati; remaining ser- 
vices by Messrs. Brownlee and Morris, a committee 
of Madison Presbytery. Fe 


The Presbytery of St. Louis, at its late meeting 
after a patient trial of Rev. P. J. Heyer on the 
charge of gross immorality, deposed him from the 
ministry and excommunicaedt him from the church. 
—Preshyterian Herald, ; 

Rev. Richard H. Allen, has received the appoint- 
ment of Chaplain to the State’s Prison, in Jefferson- 
ville, la., and has been invited to supply the Jeffer- 
sonville Church for one year. 


Rumors.—Br. N. Colver, of Boston, it is intima- 
ted, will go to Chicago to take the place vacated by 
Dr. E. Tucker, and the latter will go to Louisville, 
Ky., to take charge of a church there.—Jowrnal and 
Messenger. 


The Seventh Presbyterian Church of this city, a 
colony from the First Church, which has lately 
erected a new and elegant house of worship, has 
extended a call to Rev. Willis Lord, D.D., Jate pas- 
tor of the First Orthodox Congregational Church, 
to become their pastor. We suppose he will ac- 
cept.—Cincinnati Ch. Herald. 


Rey. Jacop Knapp.—The Market street Baptist 
Church in Zanesville, Ohio, have given Mr. Knapp 
a call to hold a series of meetings with them. He 
has accepted the invitation, and will commence his 
labors with them early in January next.—Ezcelsior . 


InsTaLLation.—The Presbytery of Raritan, on 
the 19th inst., received Rev. John MeNair, and in- 
stalled him as pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Clinton, N. J. Rev. Dr. Studdiford preached the 
sermon from 1 Cor. ii. 3-5. 


Rey. Mr. Clark is to be installed over the Maver- 
ick church, East Boston, on the 3d instant. 


Rey. H. M. Storrs, a recent graduate of Andover 
Theological Seminary, has received and accepted a 
call from the Lawrence-street church in Lawrence. 


Rey. Mr. Langworthy’s church in Chelsea are 
erecting a very fine house of worship and are ina 
very prosperous condition. 


The “ Broadway Church” in Chelsea have invited 
Rev. Mr. Copp of Sag Harbor, N. Y., to become 
their pastor. 


The general religious state of the Boston churches 
is reported as being highly encouraging. 


Rev. Philip Berry, after an absence of two years 
in Europe, has accepted the rectorship of Esopus 
Parish, in the Diocese of New York. 


Rey. W. W. Bennett has. been appointed by the 
Virginia M. E. Conference, Chaplain of the Univer- 
sity of Va. The chaplaincy of this institution is 

iven alternately to the different leading Christian 
S oeehutiens. It was last held by Mr. Rufther, @ 
Presbyterian. y 


Protestant Portuaurse in Trintpap.—Three 
hundred and seventy-nine of those banished from 
Maderia by the Popish persecution, and settled in 
Trinidad, are regular attendants on public worship, 
and one hundred and eleven are communicants. 
Fa number is increasing by emigrants from Ma- 

eira. : 


Arxansas.—Washington Co., the most populous 
in the State,has two collegiate institutions,four acad- 
emies, and thirty common schools; more than a 
thousand persons are enjoying the privileges of 
these institutions, and more than forty are engaged 
in teaching. 387 families destitute of the word of 
God, have been supplied. 

Bishop Potter, in the last month, has preached 
eighteen times in seven counties, laid the corner- 
stone of three churches, and confirmed fifty per- 
sons. 


A Hint to Ministers.—A minister, says Dr. 
Baker, wrote to a vacant church in Texas, inquir- 
ing whether he would likely be useful, should he 
visit them as a missionary, but his letter was writ- 
ten in so slovenly a manner, and with so many in- 
terlineations, that they did not condescend even to 
answer it, concluding that he was not the man who 
would prepare “ beaten oil” for the sanctuary. 


Missions or tHe M. E. Cuvrcn Sourn.—The 
Western Christian Advocate calls attention to the 
movement of the Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church South, for the extension of their opera- 
tions in California. 

“Tt has been resolved, by their Missionary Board, 
that a missionary shall be appointed from each 
conference, who shall travel through the conference 
to receive the means necessary for dn outfit and the 
expenses of the journey, say one thousand dollars, 
and then proceed to California. Thus, about 
twenty additional missionaries will be speedily upon 
their way. 

“It naturally occurs to the curious inquirer to 
ask why the Church South should be so deeply in- 
terested in occupying a free State? They are 
sending no missionaries to Oregon, and have been 
very little given to sending missionaries any where. 
Then what has caused this sudden interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the youngest sister of the Re- 
public ? 

“Those who have watched the movements which 
have been making for the past year to repel the 
anti-slavery proviso in the California constitution, 
will naturally suspect that the hope of seeing sla- 
very one day established on the Pacific, had some- 
thing to do with it. . 

“The hope, however, of changing this feature of 
the constitution, has now, we believe, given place 
to the more plausible scheme of dividing the State, 
and devoting the Southern fragment to slavery.” 


Revivat at Biocxtey.—At Blockley the church 
are holding evening meetings, which’ are well atten- 
ded and promise favorable results. The church are 
much quickened, and there is quite a number of 
inquirers.—Philadelphia Chronicle. 


Intinots.—An interesting revival has been en- 
joyed in Round Prairie and Plymouth churches. 
pws churches, one Presbyterian and the other 

ongregationalist, constitute one co tion. The 
work is described as having hea, Ga powerful. 
One hundred persons are regarded as hopeful con- 
verts. Of these forty have united with the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches, and six- 
ty with the Methodist. 


InterestinG Sratistics.—In the Presbyterian 
Magazing by Dr. Van Rensselaer, we find an anal- 
ysis of the statistics of the two leading Presbyterian 
bodies, which conveys important information : 

Old'School. New School. 

Pastors, - . - - 940 495 

Stated Supplies, - - - 606 622 

Teachers, - - - - 182 77 

Agents and Editors, - - 60 70 

’ Foreign Missionaries, - 58 44 
Ministers without charge, - 280 276 
Total Ministers, - - - 2,017 1,606 
Total Churches, - - -2,675 
Vacant Churches, - - 643 298 


Can’T TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES.—The New 
York Recorder says that a member of the Tarry- 
town Baptist Church, who was once in slavery, and 
manumitted by his master, has recently made a do- 
nation of one thousand dollars for the endowment of 
Rochester University. 


Srreet Preacuine.—The Californians have got 
the start of us. Rev. Mr. Taylor, writing from San 
Francisco, says : 

“Every Sunday I preach on Long wharf, Pacific 
wharf, and on the Plaza. Last Sunday week, on 
Pacific wharf, I occupied a barrel of whisky for a 


pulpit.” 

Free Cavrcn or Scortann.—Dr. , at 
the of the Free College, read a 
in he maintained that there should ba be- 


tween the heap and State, a co-ordination of 
powers, with a subordination of persons ; that 
Church should bak me 





controlled by it; a beautiful thing in theory, but 
an impossibility in practi 

Tuanxscivinc Day.—The Presbyterian churches 
of this city, have with the country at 
large, in setting apart this day, (the 27th of No- 
vember,) as qa day of public Thanksgiving to God, 
for the blessings of his Providence, and the richer 
blessings of his grace —Richmond Va. Watchman. 

‘Herp For an Acep Wipow.—We have heard, 
through an authentic source, an affecting statement 
in regard to the condition of Mrs. M‘Dowall, the 
aged and worthy widow of the philanthropic Rev. 
John R. M‘Dowall. Her husband, as is well known, 
wore out his life in the most self-sacrificing en- 
deavors to awaken and organize public charity for 
the salvation of the outcast daughters of the city, 
leaving no provision for his family. The widow 
has partly supported herself by her industry, but 
has now become quite helpless by lameness, and 
has fallen into actual want. Some kind ladies from 
this city, who visited her lately, at her little cottage 
in Madison, N. J., were so touched with her case 
that they have requested this public appeal to 
the hearts of the charitable—especially to those 
who honor the memory of her deceased husband. 
A little money, or some articles of clothing, at this 
commencement of the winter, would greatly relieve 
her pressing wants, and may be sent to the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, or to this office, or No. 95 Wil- 
loughby-street, Brooklyn. 





Aw Interestinc Cuarity.—There is no better 
charity than that which makes judicious provision 
for educating the children of poverty for usefulness 
and respectability, Such seems to be the design of 
the Society whose circular we are happy to publish. 


The Asylum for Friendless Boys.—Some twelve 
months ago, an Institution, bearing this name, was 
established in the Ninth Ward of our city, having 
for its object the temporary provision of a home for 
those vagrant boys who are fast falling victims to all 
the evils attendant upon a life of idleness. Within 
the walls of this Asylum, such a religious and moral 
influence is exerted over its inmates as is calculated 
to make them feel their responsibilities as accounta- 
ble beings, as well as to fit them for some useful 
occupation, whenever the opportunity shall oceur 
for giving them situations where they can find 
suitable employment. 

Three hours of each day are devoted to their 
instruction in the common branches of education, 
such as Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geog- 
raphy. The boys, now forty-one in number, seem 
somewhat interested in this novel occupation ; and 
from the progress thus far made, there is encour- 
agement to hope that the obstacles so constantly 
presented to the teacher will, by patience and per- 
severance, speedily vanish, and the result prove a 
sufficient reward for the labor thus bestowed. The 
effect of this regular training, combined with kind 
treatment, upon these boys, (many of whom being 
convicted of petty crimes, and sentence suspended, 
have been committed to this Institution,) is truly 
wonderful ; and it is believed that “ many in future 
days will point to this Asylum as the light-house 
that has rescued them from the channel of destruc- 
tion,” and guided them into the way of safety and 
happiness. 

The time not devoted to school duties, with the 
exception of a short season of recreation, is filled 
up with some useful employment; and here, for 
the want of sufficient funds, the Board of Managers 
have found much difficulty in the selection of an 
occupation which would prove beneficial, and, at 
the same time, involve a comparatively small out- 
lay for materials necessary to the pursuit of such 
employment. After much deliberation and consul- 
tation, it was resolved that the shoemaking busi- 
ness should be i diate] 1, that trade 
involving the least expense in the procuring of ma- 
terial and tools, as well as promising in the end 
some pecuniary benefit to the Asylum. 

Donations of leather, for the furtherance of this 
project, will be most thankfully received, at 109 
Bank-street, as also supplies of partly worn cloth- 
ing for their present use ; while to the ready sym- 
pathies of a generous public, the managers must 
continue to look for that pecuniary aid so necessary 
to complete the reformation already begun, in these 
children of degradation and misery, whose misfor- 
tunes call so loudly for relief and assistance. 
Donations in money may be sent tothe Treasurer, 
Mrs. D. D. Lord, No. 83 East Nineteenth-street, or 
to the First Directress, Mrs. W. W. Chester, No. 9 
University-place. 








COLLEGES. 


Princeton THeo.ocica, Seminary.—The direc- 
tors met last week to take measures in reference to 
the Professorship vacant by the death of Dr. Alex- 
ander. They requested Dr. J. W. Alexander, of this 
city, to give the course of lectures on Homiletics ; 
Dr. Hodge will lecture on Church Government and 
Polemics; Dr. J. A. Alexander on Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and Prof. Green on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity; the course on Polemic 
Theology, to the second class, will be postponed till 
next year. This will carry things forward till the 
next General Assembly, when a new Professor is to 
be chosen. The Board have agreed to recommend, 
also, the establishment of a new chair of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, so that, if the Assembly 
concur, there will be two new Professors to be 
chosen. It will not fail to be observed, as a mark 
of progress, by those who are familiar with the 
theological discussions of twenty or thirty years 
ago, that a Professorship of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy is now called for at Princeton. 

Hanover Contece, Inp.—T he trustees have pur- 
chased a new site on an eminence overlooking the 
Ohio river, a half mile distant from their present 
site, and propose to erect a handsome College edi- 
fice upon it next summer. President Thomas, and 
Rev. J. G. Monfort, one of the trustees, have gone 
East for the purpose of raising funds for that ob- 
ject. The endowment is expected to be completed 
in Indiana, and the trustees ask friends at the East 
to aid in erecting the building. The site is well 
chosen, and more room is needed to accommodate 
the increased number of students. The College 
has never been in a more prosperous condition. 
The revival of religion a year since is still visible in 
its effects, and a very large number of the students 
are looking forward to the ministry. If it is not 
too late, we would suggest to the trustees a full 
consideration of the validity of the reasons which 
have led our American Colleges to concentrate so 
many persons and objects wnder one roof. Why not 
have several buildings, more room, better ventila- 
tion, and less risk from fire ? 








Mapison University, N. ¥.—As we confidently 
predicted, the adjustment of the educational con- 
troversy among our Baptist brethren, by an amica- 
ble separation, has resulted happily for the cause, 
and both Universities have gained a permanent en- 
dowment. The opening year at Hamilton shows 
that this venerable institution retains a firm hold 
upon the affections of many. A correspondent of 
the Christian Chronicle writes from Hamilton :— 

“ Out of the forty-eight newly arrived, thirty-six 
are studying for the ministry, (who, with those 
before members of the institution, make the number 
of students for the ministry about ninety,) and 
many of them have the foreign field in view. 
Scarcely had the term opened, before there were 
indications OT eoay and it was soon found that 
there were ous and inquiring’ souls among us. 
Our prayer-meetings were well attended. The 
presence of the Savior was evidently with us, and 
soon we were permitted to learn that some souls 
had been converted. Three have already professed 
a hope in the Savior, and the cloud of mercy is 
still hanging over us. 
“The general features of the institution are in 
every respect enco' . The buildings have 
passed through extensive repairs during the vaca- 
tion. The Faculty, with Dr. Taylor at the head of 
the University department, and Dr. Eaton at the 
head of the Theological, gives entire satisfaction 
to their respective classes. And now that the En- 
— Fund ~ tis "being over $70,000, with 
a fair prospect of its speedily raised to 
$100,000, sure confidence is given no friends at 
home and abroad, that the institution will ulti- 
mately triumph and prosper.” 


Furman University, 8.C.—The South Carolina 
Baptist Convention met at Society Hill. Dr. John- 
son was Moderator. The attendance was small. 
The chief business had reference to the establish- 
ment of the University at Greenville. It being 
announced that $15,000 were still wanting to make 
up the required endowment, the sum was pledged 
on the spot. The Convention then elected Hon. J. 
B. O’Neall President, and Mr. Judson Professor of 
Mathematics, and appointed agents to proceed in 
the erection of buildings and other necessary pre- 
parations, deferring the more complete organization 
of the University until the meeting in April, The 
preparatory school goes into operation at once. 


——____ 


Oaxtand CoLLror, Miss.Rey. Robert L, Stan- 





Presbyterian says :— 


“ The late melancholy event by which 
and world were deprived of the mentee Church 


they resolved to make efforts ft 

lection of a fund, to be called the wUhamberens 
Fund,” to be appropriated for the endowment of 
the Presidency of the institution. they suc- 





be supported by the State, but nvt 


period in the term.” 


sors, at $700, &c. Then $50,000 are wanted fo’ 


Christian Herald and Messenger, Albany : 


ject. 


cripple our influence ? 
we will do all our duty on this subject.” 


. 


organize a regular Medical School. 
last year, and a professor of the institution has jus 


&c., fur opening its first session this winter. 


lege upon a permanent free basis. 


Nassau Haus, Princeron.—From 1748 to 1851 


tistics :— 
Graduates, 3184 
Admitted by honorary degrees, 530 
Graduates—clergymen, 508 
Graduates in public offices, 200 
Graduates deceased, 1232 
Graduates surviving, 1962 


Presidents of the Board of Trustees. 
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meeting of this society was held at New Haven 


logy.” 


Tribes, probably the aborigines of the country 


have a basis distinct from the Sanskrit. 


point is noticed in No. 394 of Littell’s Living Age 


itto “Sharpe’s Magazine,” a British periodical 


of one of their number. 


a variety of curious information on the Cora 


by engravings. - pp. 71. M. W. Dodd, publisher. 


Newton Theological Institution.” 


8vo., pp. 407. 


Paradise Lost.” 8vo. pp. 509. 


“The Women of the Revolution.” 


plates. 


12mo. pp. 292. Subjects discussed : 
The Social Position and Influence of Cities, 
The Temptations of City Life. 


ment. 

The Theater. 

Duties of Employers and Employed. 
Punishment not Preventive, not Reformatory. 
A Plea for Children. 

The Sabbath. 


pearing semi-monthly. 
INTERNATIONAL MaGazinr.—The 


the Mormons, with highly 


ton has accepted the office of President. The | "*¢*- 


Chureh is an 
the Review. Our whole effort 
It is eminently desirable that 





\. . 


ceed. Mr. Stanton is eminently qualified to suc- 
ceed Dr. Chamberlain, and we are happy to learn 


that his prospects are encouraging. Atthe opening | All our Theological Seminaries are expected to 
of the winter sessions a few weeks since, the Col- 
lege classes were fuller than usual at so early a 


Antiocw Co.tece, On1o.—The “Christian De- 
nomination,” so called, agreed in their General 
Conference, to found one College for their whole 
community, to be called Antioch College, and that 
the location should be given to the State that sub- 
scribed for the largest number of fellowships, at 
$100 each. Ohio has won it, and is to have the 
College. The foundation fund is to consist of 1000 
scholarships, the income of which, $6000, is to pay 
the salaries of a President, at $1000, five Profes- 


buildings, apparatus, &c., of which it is expected 
$25,000 will be bid by the place where the College 
shall be located, and 'the rest must be raised in = a. 
donations. Rev. David Millard, who has been the subscription price from $6 to $3 per year. 
foremost in promoting this enterprise, writes to the 


“ We not only need the College ourselves, but we 
owe the establishment of such an institution to our 
country, and to the present age. The Christian 
connection is actually behind its duty on this sub- 
As a denomination, we have not yet done 
what we ought in the cause of popular education. 
Shall the sects continue to hurl this truth at us to 
Rather let us resolve that 


Nasuvitte, University, Tenn.—By the resigna- 
tion of old President Lindsley, the death of Prof. 
Troost, &c., the literary department of the Nash- 
ville University having become suspended, the 
Trustees ceded the college buildings to a Faculty to my of Stockholm. 
This was done 


returned from Europe with a museum, apparatus, 


Geneva Contece, N. Y.—The students illuminated 
the building and exhibited fire-works on Tuesday 
last, in commemoration of the annuity of three 
thousand dollars granted to the institution by 
Trinity Chureh. This liberal grant places the Col- | commenced at the constitutional period, on Monday, 


the catalogue exhibits the following noticeable sta- 


American Orientat Sociery.—The semi-annual 


Oct. 22, at the house of Professor Salisbury, the 
Corresponding Secretary. Several interesting pa- 
pers were presented, mostly from foreign missiona- 
ries—a volunteer contribution from the cause of | on the compromise platform. 
“Missions to the cause of Science. Rev. H. G. O. 
Dwight, missionary to the Armenians, forwarded a 
catalogue of all the works known to be in existence 
in the Armenian language of a date anterior to 
the Seventeenth Century. Wm. Von Humboldt 
pronounced the language “‘a more important ob- 
ject of philosophical and historical investigation 
than can be found in the whole province of philo- 
M. De Dulaurier claims for the Armenians 
eloquent and learned ecclesiastical writers, histo- | O’Brien and his fellow exiles. 
rians who are invaluable for the histoty of the 
middle ages, especially of the border nations, as 
well as translators and preservers of important | but Mr. Mallory was allowed to take his seat, he 
works of the Greek fathers. Rev. Henry Ballan- 
tine, missionary among the Mahrattas, sent an 
essay on the connection of the modern languages 
of India with the Sanskrit and other Oriental 
languages. The population of India is divided, 
linguistically, into three classes:—1. The Hill 


2. The Tamul and other people of the South. 3. 
The Hindee and others, prevailingly Sanskrit. 
He thinks, however, that the Mahratta dialects 


me ou papers, 
Liverary Misarrropriation.—We find it does | ters throughout the United States. 
not answer to apply to the transactions of our 
British friends the Saxon epithets which they apply 
to our booksellers, denominating it piracy to reprint | meet forthwith, to make suitable arrangements for 
an English work, with the real author’s name in 
full, but we never find them using such a term 
when English booksellers republish American 
works of merit without the name of the authors or 
a hint at their transatlantic origin. A case in 


Mr. L. had copied, in No. 390, a most picturesque 
description of a visit to Howe’s Cave, and credited} In tHe Hovsr.—The roll was called at 12 


which had printed it so late as August, 1851, with- 
out any intimation that it was not as truly original 
as any other article in the Magazine. Prof. U., of | and nominated Linn Boyd, as the nominee of the 
Hamilton College, writes to inform Mr. L. that the 
piece was written by Prof. North, of the same] cause he was a tried and true union compromise 
College, and published in our own Knickerbocker, | man 
in March last. We have no reason to expect that 
British publications will expose this sharp practice 


Morat Unity or tHe Race.—Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son’s Sermon at the ordination of Luther Halsey 
Gulick, M. D., as a Missionary to the Micronesian 
Islands, has been published in a pamphlet, together . 
with the Charge, by Dr. Pomroy, and the Right |°"1 * 8°04 ® Whig. As tothe compromise meas 
Hand of Fellowship, by Mr. Paris, of the Sandwich 
Islands. A valuable appendix is added, containing would not open it so early in the session. When 


Islands, and other appropriate matters, itustrated 


“Watching Spirits.” By Mrs. Ellet, author of 
Scribner, pub- 
lisher, 145 Nassau-street. 8vo. pp. 182. With 


Young Men of Cities urged to Mental Improve- 


article 
in the number for December is a historical sketch of 


“Tt is thought that the ancient center of our 


Church, without exception, should sugain it. It 
knows no section, no private interest, no selfish end. 


sustain it and to contribute to its pages \ Our aim 
is distinct that the Review should be second to 
none in Europe or America. With these broad 
views we appeal with confidence to every friend of 
the Church.” 

The December number of the O. 8. Presbyterian 
Magazine, (monthly,) has a handsome portrait of 
Dr. Witherspoon, engraved by Ritcle, with a 
memoir. Also, a historical inquiry into the ancient 
tradition of Washington’s Visit to the communion 
table, at Morristown. 

The Knickerbocker, monthly , com- 
mences its 39th volume with the new year, with the 
added attraction of a series of papers from “Ik 
Marvel,” to extend through the year 1852. Asa 
further inducement to a wide circulation, the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Hueston, 189 Nassau-street, will reduce 


r 


Lire or Kossvtn.—Stringer & Townsend will 
publish on Saturday, a “ Sketch of the Life of Louis 
Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, together with the 
Declaration of Hungarian Independence, Kossuth’s 
Address, and all his great speeches in England, &c., 
&e.” The book for the day. 


TeLrcraPHic Astroxomy.—Professors Arago, 
Babbinet, and the Abbe Moigne, of Paris, have 
arranged with Mr. Brett, to open a communication 
with Professor Airy, toconnect the wires on each 
side of the Channel with the Observatories at Paris 
and Greenwich, for instantaneous observations. 

Swepisu Expiorations.—The Swedish Govern- 
ment are about dispatching a ship on a voyage of 
discovery and circumnavigatiyn, with a Scientific 
Commission or Board selected by the Royal Acade- 


t Mr. Hollis Read’s “ Hand of Ged in History” con- 
tinues to meet a gratifying demad from the pub- 
lic. Messrs. Robins & Co., Hartfyrd, have now in 
press the thirteenth edition. 





CONGRESS. 
The First Session of the Thirty-second Congress 


December 1, at 12 o'clock, in the Capitol, Wash- 
ington city. ‘ 

>|, On Saturday night, a caucus was held of the 
Democratic members of the House, according to 
usage, to nominate speaker and other officers. About 
two-thirds of the whole number attended, and the 
nominations were made without controversy. Mr. 
Polk, of Tenn., a brother of the late President 
Polk, then offered a resolution pledging the party to 
sustain the “Compromise” measures, which ex- 


Since its formation, the College has had nine cited some discussion, until, on motion of Mr. Cart- 
presidents, 132 trustees, (of whom only 26 are 


living,) 27 professors, and 123 tutors; and has had z 
21 rd of the Province and State as er officio abroad, the Whig members, who had not intended to 


ter, of Ohio, the motion was laid on the table by 
the decisive vote of 50 to 30. This being noised 


hold any caucus, were summoned together on Mon- 
day morning. Mr. Haven, of N.Y., the late partner 
of the President, (firm of Fillmore, Hunt and Haven,) 
offered the resolution of Col. Polk on the compro- 
mise, which the d tic caucus rejected, and 
which was passed by a large majority, when Mr. 
, | Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and other free soilers left 
the house ina body. It was then voted to make no 
nominations for officers of the House, but to sup- 
port the candidates who might be brought forward 





Monpay, Dec. 1. 

A quorum of the Senate was present at the call- 
ing of the roll. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Butler, Chaplain of the Senate. Notice was sent 
to the President, that the Senate was in session. 

The new Senators, Fish, Geyer, James, Stock- 
ton, Sumner, and Wade, were sworn in. Mr. Foote 
gave notice of a resolution he intended to offer, ex- 
pressing the sympathy of Congress for Smith 
None for Sims, or 
for those who have found refuge in Canada. 

Two sets of papers were presented from Florida, 


having the governor’s certificate, and Mr. Yulee’s 
papers were referred to a select committee. 


Mr. Hate thought noadvantage should be given 
to either party, and thought this case was fortunate 
in being clear of all ulterior circumstances. In the 
case of the New Jersey members, some years ago, 
the party control of the House depended on the de- 
‘| cision. Here nothing ulterior can be accomplished 
by rejecting either or both parties. 


Mr. Gwin gave notice of a large number of bills 
affecting California matters, one of which was to re- 
duce the postag and nqualize let- 


year of general prosperity and health has crowned 
the nation with unusual blessings.” 

A minute narrative is given of the Cuban affair, 
and our relations with Spain, including the riot at 
New Orleans. 

Reciprocal trade with Canada, a fixed boundary 

for Oregon, the treaty with Portugal, the release of 
Kossuth, the case of the Sandwich Islands, the in- 
ternal condition of Mexico, the Tehuantepec trea- 
ty, the civil convulsion in Nicaragua, the various 
channels of communication across the Isthmus, the 
pacification of St. Domingo, and the importance of 
providing an outfit for a Commissioner to China, 
are the chief topics belonging to our foreign af- 
fairs. 
The receipts into the treasury for the last fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1851, were $52,612,979; the 
expenditures were $48,005,878. The total imports 
were $215,725,995, exports $217,517,150 ; of which 
sum $9,738,695 were foreign goods re-exported, 
$178,546,555 domestic products, and $29,281,880 
in specie ; $4,967,901 in specie having been impor- 
ted. [In fact, no small part of the “specie” ex- 
ported should have been entered.as “ domestic pro- 
ducts,” being dug by our citizens from the soil of 
our country.} The payment on account of our na- 
tional debt has been $7,501,456; leaving a total 
debt of $62,560,395. The receipts for the next 
year are estimated at $51,800,000, and the availa- 
ble means for that year at $63,258,748. _Expendi- 
tures for next year $42,892,299, of which sum 
$9,549,101 is in consequence of the acquisition of 
the new territories. Balance in the treasury June 
30, 1853, $20.366,934 ; public debt falling due July 
1, 1853, $6,287,931. The great increase of domes- 
tic products exported, $43,646,722, at first view, 
presents flattering hopes of future prosperity ; but 
the President ascribes it chiefly to the high price 
of cotton, which has now fallen again. The ex- 
ports of bread stuffs have fallen from $68,701,921 
in 1847, to $26,051,875 in 1850. Rice and tobacco 
have also decreased $1,156,751. Cotton increased 
$40,000,000. The recommendation is renewed of 
a substitution of specific in place of ad valorem du- 
ties, with “such a discrimination in favor of the in- 
dustrial pursuits of our own country, as to encour- 
age home production without excluding foreign 
competition.” 

The cash sales of the public lands exceed those 
of the preceding year notwithstanding the i 
grants by Congress. A beginning has been made of 
the survey of lands in California, the first step be- 
ing the establishment of the base line and princi- 
pal meridian. The condition of land in California 
is specially urged upon the attention of Congress. 
The state of our Indian affairs is detailed. The 
delineation of the Mexican boundary is in pro- 
gress; the initial point on the Rio Grande being of 
lat. 32 deg. 22 min. Census returns are received 
from all the States except California, and the re- 
sults will be arranged in tables and communicated 
to Congress, giving “a more perfect view of the 
population, wealth, occupations, and social condi- 
tion of a great country, than has ever been presen- 
ted to the world.” 

Other topics of legislation are named, a fee-bill, 
harbor improvement, Delta of the Mississippi, In- 
dian tribes, army and navy, reorganization of the 
navy, relative rank of army and navy officers, sub- 
stitute for corporal punishment, naval academy, re- 
visal of the statutes of Congress, &c. It is referred 
to Congress to prescribe the reception to be given 
to Governor Kossuth. Nothing is said of the pro- 
posed annexation of the Sandwich Islands, or of 
the Nicaragua difficulty, or the case of Thrasher at 
Cuba. The hope is expressed of a speedy adjust- 
ment taking place between the French and Hawai- 
ian governments, preserving the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the latter. 

On the post office, the message gives the statis- 
tics. Length of mail routes within the United 
States, 196,290 miles; yearly transportation of 
mails, 53,272,252 miles; cost, $3,421,754; foreign 
mail routes, 18,341 miles; annual transportation, 
615,206 ; cost, $1,472,187, of which $1,028,250 is 
paid through the Navy Department. Number of 
post offices, 19,796; gross revenues of the depart- 
ment, $6,727,866 ; expenditures, $6,024:566 ; leav- 
ing a balance of $703,299. The receipts from post- 
age increased $997,610, or 18.65 per cent. over the 
preceding year. [The new postage law did not 
come into operation till after the close of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1851.] The President adds: 

The recommendation of the Postmaster General, 
in respect to letter postage, except on letters from 
and to California.and Oregon, were substantially 











Mr. Foote gave notice of a resolution, appointing 
a joint-committee of both Houses of Congress to 


the reception of Louis Kossurn, Ex-Governor of 
Hungary, on his arrival in the United States; and 
to communicate to him assurances of the profound 
respect entertained for him by the people of the 
United States; to tender to him, on the part of 
Congress and in the name of the people of the 
United States, the hospitality of the Metropolis of 
the Union. 


, | o'clock by the Clerk of the last Congress, when 113 
members answered to their names. Mr. Jones, of 
Tenn., moved to proceed to the election of speaker, 


democratic caucus, whom he should support, be- 


Mr. Cartter would support Mr. Boyd because he 
was the Democratic nominee. Mr. Stanly, of 
N.C., said the Whigs had made no nomination; 
he wished to know how far the views of Mr. Jones 
were sustained by the democracy. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, nominated Thaddeus 
Stevens, as pure a friend to this union as any other, 


ures, he hoped gentlemen opposed to agitation 


the time comes, if gentlemen insist on agitation, let 
it come—we are ready. We are not throwing the 
first brick! 

Mr. Brooks, of N. Y., referring to what was said 


" 


Hackett on THE Acts.—‘A Commentary on | by Mr. Jones, said the Whigs of the House had met 
the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles; by |in causus, 50 or 60 in number, (there are -80 in 
H. B. Hackett, Professor of Biblical Literature in | all,) and by a decided and emphatic vote, endorsed 
Published by | the Compromise 
John P. Jewett & Company, Boston, and Jewett, | monious front, on the position where they intend to 
Proctor & Worthington, Cleveland. Inscribed to | stand. 


Augustus Neander, D.D. Handsomely printed in 


it a har- 





, and now p 


Mr. Fowler of Mass, said that he was a Whig, and 
always expected to be one—he moved in the Whig 


Youne’s Nicut Tuovcurs.—Charles Scribner | “Ucus to lay the resolution on the table. There 
publishes, for the season, a new edition of “ Night | Were, he judged, about forty Whigs present, al- 
Thoughts on Life, Death and Immortality. By | though he did not count them, (laughter,) and one- 
Edward Young, L.L.D., with a memoir of the third of that number voted to lay the resolution on 
Author, a Critical View of his Writings, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by James Robert Boyd, editor of ported—he did not mean to be bound by that reso- 


the table—he wanted the proceedings honestly re- 


lution. 

Thaddeus Stevens jocosely called to order, on the 
ground that the harmony of the Whig party was 
being disturbed. 

Mr. Richardson said that but three Northern 
Whigs voted for the Fugitive Slave bill, and 


“Words in Earnest.” The Path of Wisdom made | Brooks was not one of them. 
Plain. By Rev. W. W. Everts, J. W. Alexander, 
Wm. Hague, G. W. Anderson, and Geo. B. Cheever. 
Published by E. H. Fletcher, 141 Nassau-street. 


Mr. Brooks admitted the fact, and it was the 
most unfortunate act of his life that he did not 
vote for it. 

A conversation ensued as to how many gentlemen 
who voted for the Fugitive bill had been returned 
to Congress. 

Mr. Giddings took the opportunity to congratu- 
late the Hon. Secretary of State and the President 
on their evident success in quieting agitation. But 
he begged that gentlemen would postpone this 
exciting debate, at least until after the organiza- 
tion of the House is completed. Then, said he, 
we shall be ready for you; if you are anxious for 


Licut anv Love.—We have a small but very So coniteat, yen WEN Rte plete ae 

neat volume from the American Sunday School | ty days. 

Union, prettily embellished, with the title of “ Light ted Thaddeus Stevens 

and Love for the Nursery Group.” 12mo., pp. 166. ves * os 
Arvine’s Cycopepia oF Anecpores.—Gould & 
Lincoln have commenced the issue of a second 
series, containing ‘Anecdotes of Literature and 
the Fine Arts,” to be completed in eight parts, ap- 


Mr. Boyd was then elected Speaker, by 118 


Stanly, 20 for Chandler, Bayly 8. The Bpeaker 
was conducted to the chair by Messrs. Staaly and 
Disney, and returned thanks for the honor, pro- 
mising to discharge the duties of the office to the 
best of his ability for the comfort of the members 
and with profit to the country. 

Mr. Giddings, as the oldest member ot’ the House, 
then administered the oath to the members, who 


Then there are two fine te meg oes ieee 


with descriptions. Then a portrait and sketch of Glossbrenner Sergeant-at- 
Bryant, and James's “ Story without a Name” is keeper, and J. N. Johnson Postmaster. 


Mr. Forney was chosen Clerk, 129 wotes; Mr. 
Arms, Mr. M‘E new Door- 


THE "S MESSAGE. 
This annual document has about the usmal length, 
filling six columns of our daily papers. It was de- 
livered to both Houses of Congress onTuesday, and 
printed copies which had previously beem forwarded 


"| under cover to our postmaster, were dis tributed to 
Joel Parker, and E. W. Gilbert, Associate Editors, | “8° {ily papers as soon as the telegraple had com- 


municated the fact of its transmission to Congress. 
President Fillmore opens with a congratulation 


that “ the agitation which for a time threatened to 


has 5 
there should be but | disturb the fraternal relations which make us one 
ue Review in the Churcb, and that the whole | people, is fart pubsiding,” (rasher Gubions j) and “a 





that “ our country is at peace with all the world,”, 


dopted by the last Congress. He now recommends 
adherence to the present letter rates, and advises 
against a further reduction until justified by the 
revenue of the Department. 

He also recommends that the rates of postage on 
printed matier be revised so as to render them more 
simple, and more uniform in their operation upon 
all classes of printed matter. I submit the recom- 
mendations of the report to your favorable conside- 
ration. 

The President declares that “ the act of Congress 
for the return of fugitives from labor, is one re- 
quired and demanded by the express words of the 
Constitution,” which words he quotes, and then 
says that “ Congress must, from necessity, act on the 
subject, by prescribing the proceedings. [‘‘ Neces- 
sity, the tyrant’s plea.”]| He renews his declara- 
tion of the finality of the Compromise—[A modest 
assumption for his administration of infallibility 
and patriotism, not only above all that have gone 
before, but all that can possibly arise hereafter.] 
He closes thus : 

Looking at the interests of the whole country, I 
felt it to be my duty to seize upon this Compromise 
as the best that could be obtained amid conflicting 
interests, and to insist upon it as a final settlement, 
to be adhered to by all who value the peace and 
welfare of the country. 

A year has now elapsed since that recommenda- 
tion was made. To that recommendation I still 
adhere, and I congratulate you and the country 
upon the general acquiescence in these measures of 
peace, which has been exhibited in all parts of the 
Republic. 

And not only is there this general acquiescence 
in these measures, but the spirit of conciliation 
which has been manifested in regard to them in all 
parts of the country, has removed doubts and un- 
certainties in the minds of thousands of good men 
concerfiing the durability of our popular institu- 
tions, and given renewed assurance that our Liberty 
and our Union may subsist together for the benefit 
of this and all succeeding generations. 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 

Wasuincton, December 2, 1851. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 3. 

In Senate.—Mr. Foote introduced his Kossuth 
resolution. Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, spoke strongly 
against it, and said the United States had done 
enough already to show their sympathy with the 
Hungarian struggle for liberty. Mr. Hale offered 
an amendment expressive of national sympathy for 
the victims of oppression everywhere. Mr. Foote 
rebuked Hale for making a factious movement, and 
eulogized Kossuth as the most illustrious man of 
the present generation. Mr. Hale said that he had 
hoped.that agitation was ended, but regretted the 
prospect of its renewal by Mr. Foote. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Tue Scnoor CatastropHe.—After a patient and 
apparently honest and thorough investigation before 
the Coroner, the verdict was rendered by the jury, 


“ That said children deceased, with others at that 
time in the said school-building, became suddenly 
alarmed, first occasioned by a slight paralysis of 
the Principal of the female department of said 
School, Miss Abby Harrison. A sudden and almost 
instantaneous panic, produced by the impression 
that the building was on fire, took possession of the 
entire School, causing a universal rushing of the 
children to escape from the building, rendering it 
utterly unavailing for the teachers, by any agency 
or means in their power, to quiet the alarm or to 
stay the children from their attempts to emerge 
from the building, and that the teachers of said 
School, and each of them, are blameless conce' 
the casualty, and are in no way responsible for the 
deaths or injuries occasioned by the disaster.” 

The jury added an explanatory address, in which 
they again express their confidence in the teachers, 
as having in no way contributed to the panic, nor 
omitted anything in their power to allay it. They 
also find the school-building sound and sufficient, 
but strongly disapprove the spiral form and low 
Tail of the stairway, as a great exposure to the 








ruing ment, the day mail between this city and and Wash- 


The sad catastrophe is awakening a louder inqui- 

ry into the construction of our public edifices than 
has been aroused before since the terrible burning 
of the Richmond Theater. Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
in one of his lectures on the East, delivered in this 
city fifteen years ago, adverted wittily to our narrow 
and steep stairways, which he said he supposed was 
owing to the circumstance that “land was so very 
scarce in this country.” But this case appeals to 
deeper emotions, and makes a loud appeal to the 
public conscience and humanity. The Christian 
Inquirer contains a sketch of the discourse preached 
on the occasion in the Church of the Messiah. The 
preacher alludes to Tripler Hall : 
“Tt is a noble thing that, by the liberality of our 
merchants, the rocks in our fair harbor are yielding 
to the hand of science, and good ships will soon 
glide safely over their ancient terrors. But there 
is greater danger from our badly constructed pub- 
lic edifices, in many of which a sudden excitement 
must be fatal to many lives. The showy hall in 
our own immediate neighborhood, is a greater evil 
than the main rock in the eastern channel; and in 
all probability, unless its outlets are improved and 
multiplied, ere long more lives will be lost there, 
some fatal hour, than are lost in many years on the 
neighboring waters. I have said in print, and am 
willing to say in the pulpit, that that edifice should 
be placed under legal injunction, until its murder- 
ous arrangements are changed, and all possibility 
removed of turning its dazzling interior into a paint- 
ed sepulcher of death. The doctrine of social lia- 
bility should be rigidly enforced, and every man 
should be held responsible for whatever harm comes 
from any willful negligence on his part. It would 
not be long before the impolicy as well as sin of 
such recklessness would be seen, and they who are 
so in haste to be rich as not to be innocent, would 
see their grievous mistake, and shun it as unprofit- 
able, if not because it is wrong.” 





From Catirornia.—The steamer Cherokee ar- 
rived on Saturday evening, bringing the U.S. Mail, 
via Panama and Chagres, in the unprecedented 
period of 28 days from San Francisco, with news 
to Nov. 1, and over two millions in gold. The amount 
of gold consigned to Adams & Co., was $590,445, 
and tothe American Exchange Bank $553,312. The 
report is that the mining regions have produced 
in a greater ratio than at any preceding time. 
The amount shipped by Adams & Co., at San Fran- 
cisco, on the Ist, was $615,000. The total export 
of gold for the month was $6,884,875. There is no 
cholera in the State. The erysipelas prevails in 
the vicinity of the Northern mines, and at Sonora. 

Division or THE State.—The convention at San 
Barbara has resulted in a fruitless wrangle, the 
delegation from San Diego withdrawing entirely.’ 
The ground of contention seems to have been the 
boundary of the new State. The line finally adopt- 
ed, runs along the northern boundary of Monterey 
Co., and includes five counties and about two-fifths 
of the area of the State. The San Francisco 
Morning Post of Nov. 1, says: 

“ So far from its having Shown distinctly and def- 
initely what the Southern people demand, it has 
wasted its session in 4 fruitless wrangle, and ended 
with an assurance that the Southern people them- 
selves are at open war as to the object they wish 
to secure, or the means they ought to take to se- 
cure it.” 

Smiprinc Irems.—The Challenge clipper arrived 
at San Francisco in 107 days from’New York, hav- 
ing lost nine of her crew, and one other died on the 
day of her arrival, in consequence of the severity 
of Capt. Waterman, against whom a great excite- 
ment was created, the mob threatening to hang 
him if they could find him, but he was secreted. 
A reward of $500 was offered for his apprehension. 
Subsequent explanations allege a mutiny as the 
cause of the trouble. ; 

The whale-ship Russell, the second fitted out at 
San Francisco, has returned from a successful cruise 
in which she obtained 1,200 bbls. of oil. 

The clipper ship Flying Cloud had sailed for 
China, and was spoken subsequent to her depart- 
ure. Capt. Cressy, her commander, died when two 
or three days out from San Francisco. 

New Jupcrs.—The resignation of Judge Bennett 
of the Supreme Court, and the appointment of 
Judge Murray, as well as the resignation of Judge 
Parsons, and the appointment of Mr. Lake, as his 
successor, are events which have produced consid- 
erable interest. 

Awnnexine Expgpition.—Expeditions are fitting 
out for the Sandwich Islands. It is understood that 
these expeditions will take possession of the Islands 
and hold them either in their own right, forever, or 
have them annexed to the United States. All this 
they hope to accomplish without bloodshed. The 
Gamecock sailed on Thursday with about one hun- 
dred, and the Fremont will sail on Tuesday with 
the same number. The whole expedition will con- 
sist of about five hundred men. 

Tue Nicaracua Rovre.—The Alabama arrived 
at New Orleans on Friday, fron San Juan de Nicar- 
agua, with passengers and news of the above dates. 
The news was telegraphed to this city on Saturday 
morning. 

The Pacific, from San Francisco 1st. Nov., reached 
San Juan del Sud on the 15th, bringing down 490 
passengers, many of whom came in the Alabama, 
amongst them Mr. G. W. Barbour, the Indian 
Agent, who concluded treaties with about 40 Indian 
tribes in California, most of whom were previously 
at open war with the whites, while all is now peace 
and quiet in the recently troubled regions. - 

Tur Arctic Restarcu.—H. B. M. storeship 
Dedalus, arrived at San Francisco October 22, with 
two officers from H. B. M. ship Plover, which had 
returned to Fort Clarence, Behring’s Strait, for the 
winter, having made no discoveries of Sir John 
Franklin. The Plover reached the ice, near St. 
Lawrence Island, lat. 71 deg. the middle of June, 
and was unable to penetrate further. 

Rattway Accipents.—Our morning papers of 
Saturday were very full of these. First, on the 
Erie road, the conductor of a freight train made a 
“miscalculation of time,” and ran at full speed into 
@ passenger train coming this way, damaging both 
engines, throwing a car down an embankment 47 
feet, bruising a brakeman, and hurting no other 
person. The Boston telegraphic report contained 
the following extraordinary series of disasters : 

“Boston, Nov. 28.—On the Rutland and Ver- 
mont railroad yesterday, near Rutland, the freight 
train was thrown down an embankment, through a 
misplaced switch. The fireman was killed, and Mr. 
Taylor, the conductor, had his leg broken. 

“ Last evening the engine and forward car of the 
train from Newton, was thrown off the track of the 
Worcester railroad, by a heavy iron rail being ma- 
liciously placed on the line. One hundred passen- 
me narrowly escaped death. The engine was badly 


maged. 

“ The five o'clock train from Milford, last evening, 
ran over an Irishman—killing him instantly. 

“Yesterday forenoon, a train‘on the Branch rail- 
road, between Salem and Lawrence, ran over a 
sleigh containing a gentleman and several children. 
The gentleman and one child were instantly killed.” 


Is THe Briere a Sectarian Boox 7—The laws of 
Massachusetts prohibit the introduction of any 
“sectarian book” into the schools. The school 
committee of the city of Cambridge prescribe the 
reading of the Bible daily by the scholars as one of 
the school exercises. A boy in one of the schools 
refused to read the Bible, on the ground that his 
parents, being Roman Catholics, had forbidden his 
reading the Protestant Bible. The committee then 
notified the parents that their child must leave the 
school, unless he would coniply with the rules. It 
is said the father intends to sue the committee for 
damages. 


Merropo.itan Horet.—The immense house built 
by Mr. P. 8. Van Rensselaer, on the site of Niblo’s 
Garden, is to be called the Metropolitan, and kept 
by the Lelands, now of the Clinton House. It 
costs nearly half a million, besides $100,000 to far- | 
nish it—has a frontage of 560 feet on Broadway 
and Prince-street, with 100 suites of rooms, and 
lodgings for 600 to 800 guests—every room lighted 
with gas—heated with steam, and supplied with 
Croton water, hot and cold. 








Matis to Wasnincton.—By the winter arrange- 


ington is to be run through in twelve hours, leaving 
each terminus at 9 A.M. It will well accommo- 
date the daily morning papers. 


Deatus Last Weex.—In New York, 350, viz.: 
Under one year, 89; 1 to 5, 100; males, 188; fe- 


males, 162; 252; foreigners, 85; un- 
known, 18; by , 36; marasmus, 19; 
debility, 12; dysentery, 10; convulsions, ; 
croup, 14; of the , 23. 

In Boston, 67, viz. :—Males, 87; Americans, 31 ; 
foreigners and their children, 67; under 5 years, 
28; consumption, 15; marasmus, 8. 

In 


, Viz. :—Males, 34; children, 36 ; 
by consumption, 8; marasmus, 1; croup, 3; scarlet 


Tapucar Bits or Mortaity.—For the purposes 
weekly bills of mortality in several cities, showing, 


of deaths reported last week; thirdly, the propor- 
tion per cent. of deaths to population ; fourthly, the 
deaths by consumption; fifthly, the proportion of 


deaths. 


Cities. Population. Deaths. Pret. Con’n. Pret. 
New-York, 615,607 350 3=—.68 36 «10.3 
Boston, 136,871 69 ~=.50 16 «21.7 
Brooklyn, 97,838 62 «63 8 129 


Sramps.—Over $600,000 worth of postage stamps 


since July last. 


Tue Nicutincatr.—Jenny Lind, after singing at 
Boston, Providence, Worcester, and Hartford, or 
New Haven, will give concerts in Philadelphia on 
the 16th, 19th, and 22d insts., and commence at 





given here on the 12th of January. 


Ricuts or tHe Jews.—Secretary Webster has 
informed Dr. M. Lilienthal, of New York, that this 
Government will not ratify a treaty with the Swiss 
Confederacy which makes any discrimination against 


suasion. 


A Descenpant or WittiaM Pexn.—Philadelphia 
papers notice the arrival in that city of Granville 
John Penn, Esq., of England, who is the great 
grandson of William Penn, and head of the family 
of the great Quaker’s descendants. 


TELEGRAPHIC NEWS FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Boston, Nov. 28.—A letter from Mr. J. 8. 
Thrasher, dated Punta Fortress, Havana, Nov. 12th, 
has been received at Portland. He says, “ Ido not 
think I shall be sent to the galleys for life, or even 
to prison, for there is not grounds enough to convict 
me in any way, and the worst that can happen is to 
be sent out of the Island.” 


Cuarteston, Nov. 28.—A bill is before the Le,vis- 
lature to prevent citizens of States in which tie 


have been issued by the post office department, | ject tha 


Tripler Hall on the 30th. Her last concert will be | Sew. 


citizens of the United States of the Jewish per-| sad 








THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


of comparison, We present a tabular view of the PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM 


No. 4 of Vol. 9 was issued on the 1st November. 


first, the population in 1850; secondly, the number | THE NEW ENGLANDER was commenced in 1843, and ha* 


always been under the general su tend: f a few 
tlemen, associated for that — aed A 
Fations have given to the work a di 


f the iati isti Rev. Pres. W: 
deaths by consumption to the whole number of'| Larned and Porter of Yale College, Rev. Drs Dacca ant Bosh. 


general character of the work is sufficiently indicated by 

its title. It is not a professional journal, in which questions of 
iblical learning, or of metaphysical theology, are scientifically 

discussed for the use of clergymen and students of Divinity. It 
is not exclusively a journal for the discussion of religious or e 
clesiastical questions. It holds itself free to treat of every sub 

t may be p d i ing, either speculative 

——_ to intelligent Christian men, and to such men, 

in every profession and position, it addresses itself. 

The days of publication are the first of February, May, Av- 
gust,and November. The price is three dollars a year. Yo 
every subscriber who pee in advance, the work is sent free of 

. Any non-subscriber who takes The Independen:, shail 
entitled to a copy of the New Englander for one vear for 
rs. Or any subscriber renewing his subscription And 
sending us the name of a new subscriber, shall have the two 
for $5. Or any person not now a subscriber for either, shal! 
Teceive both for one year, by remittir 
only for one year. Subscribers for su 
nished at the usual rates. 
The Subseriber having become proprietor of the New Hn: 
lander, communications relating to the business department of 
the work may to “8. W. Brwepict, New York 
City.” Letters relating to the editorial department may }~ 
ressed to “ The Editors of the New Englander, care of A 
H. Maltby, New Haven, Conn.” 
8. W. BENEDICT, 


New York, Oct. 30, 1851. 24 Beckman-strect.¢ 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


PECTUS for 1852. The Leading Literary Weekly of 
the Union. The proprietors of the “ POST” think it un 
necessary to dwell upon the distinguishing features of their 
well-known weekly, whose brilliant success during an existence 
of Thirty Years is a sure guarantee for the future. We have 





us $4. This is intended 
juent years will be fur 





e ure of announcing our continued connection with that 
distinguished authoress, 


ing | 
nouvellettes :— 
LINE ; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE: 
By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of “ Linda,” “ Rena,’ & 
VIOLA; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTIIWEST ; 
A ion to“ Prairie Flower.”” By Emerson Bennett, au- 
thor of “ Prairie Flower,” “ The Bandits of the Osage,”’ &c 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH : 





action of the fugitive slave law has been obstructed 
fem using the courts of South Carolina to collect 
ebts. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 29.—Accouats from Indepen- 
dence confirm the loss of 175 mules, belonging to 
the government train, en route to the States. Sixty 
miles beyond Council Grove one man was frozen to 
death. The cause was an immense fall of sleet and 
rain. 

Wasuineron, Nov. 29.—Thanksgiving was duly 
observed in this city, and no holiday is now more 
popular in every part of the Union—Virginia alone 
holding back from it, on account not of the dispo- 
sition of the people of Virginia, but of the scruples 
entertained by her Governor. 


Rocuester, Noy. 30.—Miss Hayes, during the 
second part of her concert last night, was obliged 
to throw herself upon the indulgence of the au- 
dience—her voice having failed her in consequeace 
of a severe cold taken in the cars, which were 
rendered uncomfortable for her by a trio of fellows 
who seemed determined upon annoying her. 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Stocks are buoyant this mor.- 
ing. Vermont Central and Ogdensburg, each ad- 
vanced one half per cent. For Canton, 69 was bid. 
Moncy is more in demand in paper, rates however, 
are unchanged. 


Rocuester, Dec. 1.—The weather to-day is quite 
cold. No snow has fallen for several days. The 
canal is open, and boats were dispatched to Albany 
on Saturday. There are but few boats at this 
point. 


Fort Prain, Dec. 1—9 o'clock P. M.—The canal 
is fairly closed, and the weather is very cold. There 
are not less than from three to four hundred loaded 
boats frozen in, in this vicinity. 

Urica, Dec. 2—The canal is now fast closed by 
the ice, and navigation entirely suspended west of 
Schenectady. Nearly one thousand boats are fast, 
and from present appearances will remain so for a 
long time to come. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET... DEC. 1. 

{At the Washington Drove Yard, corner of 4th Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth-street, and at the Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson-street for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s, Sixth-street, near 34 Avenue; and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson-street.} 

At WasHincTon Drove YARD—1,500 Beeves, (400 from the 
South, and the balance from this State.) Demand fair—prices 
ranged at from $6 to $8 per cwt. as in quality. About 200 left 
over. 

At BRowNING’s—Offered, 70 cows and calves ; sales ag from 
$22 to $3040, as in quality—all sold. Sheep and lambs, 3,500 
on sale ; sales of sheep at from $1 50 to $2 50/@3; lambs $1/@2 
@3 2%. Left over, 500. 

At CHAMBERLAIN’s—Offered, 350 Beef Cattle ; sales at from 
6 to 7}c. market improving ; 50 cows and calves, $22, $:28/@40 ; 
4000 sheep and lambs, 300 left over. Sales of sheep at $1 50@ 
$4; lambs, $1 50@2 25@$3. 











MARRIED. 


On Saturday, Nov. 22, by Rev. Dr. oe , Mr. D. H. CONK- 
LING and Miss MARY A. WIGHT, of this city. 

On the 17th ultimo, by the Rev. William Lago | MAR- 
GARET N. HALL, of Allegany Mission, and W. D. BURGESS, 
of South Valley, N. Y. 

At Ocomowoc, Wis., Nov. 12., by Rev. E. J. ~~ Mr 
EDWARD M. DANFORTH, of Summit, Wis., and Miss N. 
ANNA HARSHAW, ‘youngest daughter, of Geo. C. Hars haw, 
Esq., formerly of Argyle, New York. 

In Clinton, Oneida County, on the 24th instant, by the Rev. 
HAH. Kellogg, his eldest daughter, and the Rev. JOSEPH W. 
SUTPHEN, of Sweden, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. SUTPHEN are 
accep issi ies of the A i Board, destined to the 
Armenian Mission, and expect to sail in the Sultana frona Bos- 
ton on Saturday next. 








DIED. 

At New Haven, on the 2ist ultimo, Mrs. HARRIET T#.0W- 
BRIDGE, relict of the late Henry Trowbridge, Esq., in thee 634 
yearof her age. For more than forty years this excellent wi man 
sustained, in a life of cheerful and active piety, the profe ssion 
of Christian godliness. The “ fruit of the Spirit” in hee life 
was eminently “ love,” “ peace,” “ gentleness, goodness, ;faith, 
meekness’—not that any other effect of God’s indwelling 
grace was deficient, but that these were chiefly conspicuous. 
Those who knew her best cannot remember that they ever heard 
her speak evil of any one, or utter any harsh or unkind ju dg- 
ment. Through almost the whole course of her life she was 
remarkably exempted from affliction, as if she had been ex- 
eepted from the rule, “ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteseth.”’ 
But about two years and a half ago, death began to break in 
upon her domestic circle. She herself and her husband were 
struck down together, as if both were to die; one was taken 
and the other left. Two daughters and three favorite and be- 
loved grandchildren have passed away. Wave after wave of 
sorrow went over her. But her dying testimony was, that the 
last two years of her life were among the happiest that she had 
ever seen. Outward sorrow had made her better acquainted 
with inward and spiritual consolations. The drying up of the 
streams had brought her nearer to the eternal foun‘ain of 
blessedness. 


Tn this city, Nov. 20, of consumption, PAULINA B., wife of 
Rev. Frederick Janes, and daughter“f Joseph Burnell, of 
Northampton. In the solemn hour of her departure from 
earth, she rested in full confidence on the promises of the 
Bible, and felt cheerful in the thought” that, while s’se left 
many she loved, she was soon to join the society of meny she 
once loved upon the earth. 

At Amherst, Maas., October 12th, 1851, JOHN L. SPE NCER, 
A.M. aged 32, a graduate of Amherst College, of the class of 1848. 
Of those who knew him, all will remember him as the most 
amiable and guileless of men, a model of integrity and Chris- 
tian consistency of character; and not a few will long bless his 
memory for his holy influence in leading them to Christ. His 
life, even from boyhoud, was one of hardships and en ibarrass- 
ments, but all its trials he bore with unfailing serettity and 
hopefulness ; displaying through years of academical .and col- 
legiate study a fortitude and resolution, and patient toil for 
mental discipline and acquisition, which nothing but the most 
intense desire to engage in ministerial labors could have sus- 
tained. These “purposes are all broken off,” but there yet 
remains the impression of his ful example, his kind and 
gentle manners, his simple mindedness and humility of spirit, 
his ardent though unassuming piety. 

At North Hampton, N.Y., on 23rd September last, CH ARLES 
EDWARD THOMSON PHILLIPS, aged four years an@ three 
months; and on third October, HARRIET ELIZ/\BETH 
PHILLIPS, aged eight years and four months. Thre only 
children of Alfred aud Margaret J. T. Phillips. 

In Brooklyn, on Thursday, Nov. 27, Mr. AUGUSTUS GRA. 
HAM, aged 76 years. His name is connected with may be- 
nevolent institutions of Brooklyn. Through his liberality the 
Apprentices’ Library was established upon a solid basis, and 
the City Hospital, Home for Indigent Females, and othur be- 
nevolent institutions, will long stand as monuments copamem- 
orative of bis philanthropic spirit. 

In Conway, Mass, July 13, ELECTA EDSON; August 11, 
MARY EDSON; August 12, Mr. DAVID EDSON; Sept. 6, 
DAVID EDSON, Jr.—a father and three children. 

= Father, thy work on earth is done! 

Thy toils are o’er, thy race is run ; 

Thy voice no more in prayer we hear, 
meena bene ay hm in heaven shove, 
To bask fn the sunshine of a Bavior’s love. 





M. 8. G. 





Ss THE FUTURE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN.—A series 
of Discourses on the doctrine of “ Future Punishment 





Sta cranny oan Van io nk Rak 
ew 

ninth Branch, will be held at the 

Broadway, Wednesday evening, 17th December. 





FF The Subscriber gratefally 
and liberality of Mr. & Mrs. G. W. of Birmingham 
Conn., in constituting him a member of the A. B. C. F. Mis- 
ye a ea ae s 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
Humphreysville, Ct., Nov. 24, 1851. 
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By T. 8. ARTHUR, author of “ The Iron Hand,” “ Temperance 
Tales,” &. And but not least, 
THE CURSE OF CLIFTON: 

A, Tale of Expiation and Redemption. By Mrs. F. D. BE. N. 
§& wthworth, author of * The Deserted Wife,” &e., & 

‘The “ POST” also will contain every week Selected Articles 
of t be choicest description, one or more Engravings, Huimorous 
Arti les, the most interesting News, Local News, Bank Note 
List, ,State of the Markets, the Stock Market, etc., etc 





TERMS. —The terms of the “ Rost’”’ are Two Dollars if paid 
in advance ; Do! if not paid in advance. For Five 
Dollars, in adance, one copy is sent three years. We continue 
the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent in the city to one 
address, and in t.ne country to one post-office :— 
+ es, - - * : : : - . $5 per anu 
8 do. (and 1 toAg‘ent, or getter-up of the Club,) $10 per ann 
13 do. (and 1 toAge ut, or getter-up of the Club,) $15 per anu 
20 do. (and 1 toAgent, or getter-up of the Club,) $20 per ann 
The money for Clubs ,vust always be sent in advance. Sub 
scriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is lange. » 
draft should be procured ix” possible, the cost of which niay be 
jeducted from the amount. 


DRESS (always it-paid), 
¥ PDRACON & PETERSON 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia 
P.8.—A copy of the “ POST” will be sent as a specimen to 
any one requesting it. it* 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
UBLISHED BY CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 207 Pear! 
street, New York : 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
The Juvenile Mental Arithmetic by Prof. John F. Stoddard 
“ American Intellectual do “ “ « 
“ Practical do. 
“ Speller and Definer, by E. Hazen. 
“ Symbolical Spelling-Book, with 663 cuts. by E. Hazen. 
“ Scholar's Arithmetic, by Jacob Wittet 
Seqemters Spelling: Book. 
Rollin’s Ancient History—abridged by William H. Wyckoff. 
Walker's Dictionary, 8vo. 
Nelson’s Penmanship, five series. 
Priuciples and Practice of Drawing, by Charles Parsons, 


Artist. 
The University Drawing-Book, by Thomas W. Field, A ™ 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
THLE SULLION’S GLEE BOOK, or New York Melodeon. By 
I. B. Woodbury. 


“ ro 


THRE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By I 
13. Woo dbury and L. A. Benjamin 
BALJ2’S INSTRUMENTAL PRECEPTOR. 
ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS. 
The Masonic Offering for 1852—by Rev. John Porry and 
Pasche! Donaldson. 
he Sons of T.unperance Offering—by T. 8. Arthur. 
The Gem of the Western World~—by Mary E. Howitt 
‘The Moss Rove, tor 1852—by Mrs. E. P. Howard. 
The Forget-Me-Not, for 1852—by Ida Maitland. 
N Mettes of the Musici by Mrs. B. BP. Etlet 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘Quarto Family Bibles, from $1 50 to $15. 
Life and Thoughts of John Foster—by Rev. W. W. Everts 
The Wonders of History—by John Frost. 
The Complete Works o Lorenzo Dow. 
Farnham's Travels in Oregon and California. 
Millard’s Travels in Kgypt, Arabia-Petrea, and the Holy 


Land. 
The Origin of the North American Indians—by Johu 
McIntosh. 
ts C. L. & Co. keep constantly on hand a full assortment 
of Books and Stationery, which they offer to the Trade at very 
Lue prices. 157-tf 


Eleventh Thousand of 


THE HAND OF GOD IN HISTORY, 


O*% DIVINE PROVIDENCE HISTORICALLY ILLUS 
TRATED, in the Extension and Establishment of Chris 
tianity—by HALLIS READ, A.M 

Tis work has received the united recommendations of the 

ess throughout the United States, aud the following dis 
inguisthed clergymen of all religious denominations have 
given written notices speaking in the highest terms of its un 
usual value and interest :—Drs. Baird, Cheever, Tyng, Alexao 
der, Tap, an, Turnbull, Hawes, Tyler, and others. 

Gwe Sold exciusively by Agents, g@ 

whose atteition is respectfully requested to this rare and cheap 


in cloth, percopy, = - . - $100 
gilt back ‘and sides, with sixteen en- 
—- beautiful book, - - $12 
Any person who will send One Dollar to the subscribers, pos! 
paid, will receive a copy of the plain edition by mail, /rer 


expense. 
H. E. ROBINS & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 
Copies of “ The Book Agent’s Gazette” may be had by Bools 
Agents on application as above. 167-2t* 


C. SHEPARD & CO. 


192 FULTON STREET, Dey 
RUTH CHURCHILL; Or, The True Protestant 
A Tale of the Times. By a Lady of Virginia. 

By the tion of an i ing story, she seeks to do away 
with that kind of religion which is based altogether on outward 
observances.—N. Y. mercial, 

Ruth Churchill is a neat volume, pas on elegant paper 
The authoress has so well acquitted herself that few can fail to 
be in , or receive a real benefit from its perusal. it 
should be on the table of every Christian family.— Day LBoo/. 

The writer of this pleasing narrative has presented no exag 
gerated opinions of a class of men, who are so influenced by the 
teachi of a defective and dangerous theology, as to deny the 
cardinal doctrine of justification by faith only. 

e that many Ruth Churchills will be found in every 
parish where such Rectors are settled as this Mr. Helton is de 
scribed to have been in thej early portion of his Ministry. 

4 SC ei T. 

uth Churchill is a very decided apa of certain notions 
which it has been the fashion of Oxford theologians to incu! 
cate; advocates the necessity of a change of heart, or conver 


aion, and w the value to the soul of being a good Chris 
‘an as well as a good churchman. 167-2t* 


CITTELL’S LIVING AGE---No. 395. 
PRICE TWELVE AND-A-HALF CENTS. 
Contents. . 
1. The Marlboroughs and Queen Anne. — Westminster 
Review. 


—Gardner G. Howland, Dr. J. Kearney Rodg 
ere, Dr. Gutzlaff.—N. Y. Tribune and China Ma. 








Prics.—In 
Fr 











b er apron B with America. — Fy cower 

. Kossw r. Landor, and Corporations. — Sver. 

|. Modern Non-Intervention.— Spectator. 

. Foreign News.—Spectator. 

ith Poetry, Short Artieles, and Notices of New Hoox . 
Pub weekly, at Six Dollars a year, 


pe y LITTBLL & CO 
167-1t “a 


DEWITT & DAVENPORT, ° 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 
THE STUDENT, 
FAMILY MISCELLANY, published monthly, iMustrated 
with engravings. Devoted to the Physical, Moral, aud iw- 
tellectual improvement of Youth ; adapted to every member of 
the family, from the child to the aged sire. It is emphatically 
THE Family Periodical. 

The Natural Sciences, Physiology, Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, History, Biography, 
Travels, Poetry, Phonography and Music, are treated in a ta- 
miliar manner. It aims to be the cheapest and most useful 
Family Periodical in America. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE! Single copy, One DoLLan a year 

Please address all letters, post-paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
camdanmanedita No. 131 Nazsau-street, New York 
n found of j i 
readers. Its moral tone is of the soit clowtel demerane 
the abundant instructionlit affords is both 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ The editor of ‘The Student’ has marked out an origina: 
plan, more comprebensive than that of other juvenile maga- 
saclusively for them, but is adapted ithe entice tally. 
Tie haben shucbrcehs =." 
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LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 
next te ins December 25. Tuition, in English. 
Ca. i. 
Music, - aioe >: $3 Py | > 
apes Te 
to travel in 5 wi ion i 
committing the interests of the schoo! to Rev. M. D.-Gordon, 
of Hollis, meee the duties of Principal in 
absence. AMES MEANS, P : 
Groton, Nov., 1851. ay 
CHURCH BELLS! 
, FACTORY, STEAMBOAT, AND LOCOMOTIVE 
constantly on , and Peals or Chimes of Bella 





wi Bells, so that they 

may be adjusted to ring easily and properly. and 8; also, 

whieh prevent the clapper from resting on the Beil, ereby 
« Y 

Wheel,) fu : 


combination of metals, and of heat uisite for secur- 
pm ep Fy dsr y, strength, most melodious 


mts, together with his very extensive 
it of are now held by the subscribers, who 
hase uome up ie the Busine, ond vho wid ano ov endeay 
or to sustain the rep ion whiclf the list ot hans bese. 
tofore enjoyed, both in this and foreign countries ; the Bells 
2 et ee ay received the awafds of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society and Institute ; and 
at which were completed Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for 
per or SAS 

MA’ ATICAL INSTRUMENTS will still be manufac 

the Subscribers, of which they will have constantly 
= Compeanee, a 4, ved.) ‘Also Brass 
in, and im ke. 

Commotion Geotinnns ee 

communications 





aace 


of any size cast to order. 
attended to. 
ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 














Fourth Avenue B and C), ‘Sabbath morn-| West Troy, Albany Co., N. ¥., 1851. 157-4 
ing ot halt-past 10 o'clock afternoon at 3, and evening at 7, by BELLS 
; FACTORY, and STEAMBOAT BELLS, constant- 
TO PRINTERS. ly on hand, and Chimes of any number and tore cast to 
OO ee ee Seana used subscribers for Mr. Geo. H. Holbrook, who i 
Stine Gipatheteied at on eee hm ry Geonhty tn Anuetlen, ond whose 
per 
the price. ; Bells have for forty years maintained a reputation second to 
Also—a large font of Long Primer @15 cents per Ib., suitable | none, having received the first pr wherever exhib 
for a country . never having been surpassed by auy ip at the various 
‘Also-—a double eylinder Napier Press, bed 20)461, in first-rate Fairs in New York, Boston, and elsewbere 
Frees, Oke poten Oe OE pnt Lok a orders for all of w me ery 
"app vo Se uber fo further information m ° OAS. STARR 3. & 00. 
nat 8° W. BEMRDLOT. | 1TJy ut N.Y. 
i ; so stirs “a Ff etna vee : 














